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ByOURE COCK SURE 


When the profits from any in- 







vestment are sure and steady, it 
should be enlarged. Adverti-ing 
is just such an_ investment. 
Returns are always flowing in 
while your goods are advertised in medi- 
ums that are sure to reach the people. 

By using 


The Philadelphia 


eGOURL 


you are not only sure of reaching more persons than by using any 





other paper in Pennsylvania, but 
YOU ARE COCK SURE OF REACHING 


and that was the average circulation for February. 





Printers’ Ink says that, according to The American Newspaper Directory, the 
three greatest circulations in the United States are Chicago 
News and Record and THE PHILADELPHIA REC- 
ORD. The same authority also declares, in reviewing Penn- 
sylvania dailies, that THE RECORD appears clearly en- 
titled to first place in the consideration of 
advertisers. 


Rate: 25c. a line Daily, 
20c. a line Sunday. 


TT he Record. rd. Publishing Co. Philadelphia. | Penna. 


‘THE REC ORD’ S rate for Summer Resorts is but ten cents a line | on athity | 
consecutive time orders. 
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iF YOU WOULD WIN THE 
ADVERTISERS CHINK 
: 
INSERT YOUR PAPERS AD IN 





Printers’ INK 


A at i{RNAL 
Jour ADVERTISERS 








The publication with space to sell can self it 
by offering it for what it is worth and then 
making advertisers understand what it is 
worth, and why. 

Printers’ Ink can advertise the facts to more 
advertisers than any other medium which could 
be used — and do the work effectively at only 
a moderate cost. 


ADVERTISING RATEs: 
$100 a page each insertion. —— Smaller spaces pro rata. 


Address PETER DouGAN, Advertising Manager 
PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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MEDICAL ADVERTISING. 
By Edith R. Gerry. 


The November issue of Adver- 
tising Experience contained a 
lengthy article condemning the 
methods of the general medical 
advertiser. Their issue for Feb- 
ruary refers to this article, further 
expressing their grief, and par- 
ticularly referring to the Paine’s 
Celery Compound advertising. 
Medical advertising has aroused 
so much discussion that perhaps 
a little more will be tolerated. 

In the November article Ad- 
vertising Experience makes the 
following rash statement: ‘“Pat- 
ent medicine advertising has be- 
come a by-word with the reading 
public.” If this remark were true, 
patent medicine advertising would 
gradually diminish, whereas it is 
decidedly increasing. 

The Paine’s Celery Compound 
athletic-looking gentleman with 
the pain in his stomach is com- 
mented upon thus: “Imagine the 
effect on the reader as he opens his 
paper at the breakfast table per- 
haps. This illustration outrages 
every sense of refinement, and if it 
seems to increase the sale of this 
medicine, the public must be mor- 
bid and depraved indeed. We 
have heard many unfavorable 
comments on this ad.” 

The writer of the above para- 
graph never suffered from nervous 
dyspepsia or he would feel a pang 
of sympathy for the man in the 
picture which would drown his 
sense for the beautiful even at 
the breakfast table. This man has 
evidently eaten welsh rarebit or 
mince pie, and is now plainly 
wishing he had not. He is not 


horrible. He is simply sick. It is 
very positive and very evident 
that he has a pain. There are 


many things which seem offensive 
to us until we ourselves have been 
subjected to them. As to refine- 
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ment, too much refinement means 
weakness and results in useless- 
ness. If there is any one who 
has not at some time felt as this 
man looks, he is very fortunate ; 
but at the same time, not in a 
position to criticise the effect upon 
people who have. It is to the sick 
that the , Compound is advertised, 
is it not? 

From the strong, if startling, 
picture of this gentleman Adver- 
tising Experience goes to the Dr. 
Miles Company, commending the 
ordinary picture of a young man, 
correctly gotten up, -hat in hand, 
saying: “How are you?” Adver- 
tising Experience approves of this 
picture entirely. There is nothing 
unpleasant about it, it seems. 
True, but it has been or may be 
used by every dry goods store, 
every clothier, haberdasher or, in 
fact, any business. There is noth- 
ing distinctive about it. It gives 
no hint whatever as to the pur- 
pose of the ad. If the reader is 
reading ads for a living, he may 
be interested to know why this 
young man has his hat ont. If he 
has dyspepsia or a balky liver, 
he will be very apt to pass it by 
crankily, whereas a picture appli- 
cable in some way to the condition 
of his liver or stomach would 
surely gain his attention. 

Dr. Bull, who has a pleasing 
and well-drawn illustration of a 
woman with a bottle and four 
sturdy youngsters clambering up 
the side of the ad to her 
to get some sweet stuff for their 
cough, is severely condemned. Be- 
cause the people go down the page 
perpendicularly as in some of the 
Pinkham ads, it is called a cheap 
imitation of them. Is no one ever 
to use this panel effect because 
Pinkham commenced u: If this 
is an imitation, what is the young 
man without his hat, who may 
be seen anywhere and everywhere. 

The Wine of Cardui people are 
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next jumped upon. The illustra- 
tion is that of one woman leaning 
upon another, the first woman 
holding a bottle presumably of 
the wine. The headline is “Saved 
From the Knife and the Grave.” 
Advertising Experience says this 
is altogether too sensational. It 
may be to people who have noth- 
ing to do with knives or graves, 
but to such Wine of Cardui is not 
advertised. Any one who _ has 
dipped into medical reading, even 
superficially, soon loses all weak 
horror. Such a_ person knows 
that the knife and grave are every- 
day occurrences. People who have 
these horrors constantly hanging 
over them cannot be much shocked 
by sight of such a headline. 
person who has never been 
seriously ill is not in a position 
to criticise medical advertising. 
He is ignorant of the thoughts 
and feelings of the sick man or 
woman struggling for health. 

Proprietors of patent medicines 
are not fools. The fact that they 
continue to use illustrations which 
dally with one’s hair proves that 
the public has responded to such 
illustrations, and therefore that 
they are profitable. I have heard 
the Dr. Pierce advertising unfav- 
orably spoken of, but nevertheless, 
Dr. Pierce has sold thousands of 
dollars’ worth of his medicine and 
will probably continue to do so, 
so long as sickness is a fact. 

I believe medical advertising is 
rapidly improving. The people 
who write it, while they have not 
much literary ability, must have 
a little knowledge of physiology. 
Almost every medical announce- 
ments contains facts in regard to 
the human body, which it is good 
for every one to know. It is rap- 
idly educating the busy public, and 
it certainly sells goods. And 
what is medical advertising for if 
not to sell goods? 


In connection with the forego- 
ing, the following from the To- 
peka (Kans.) Capital of February 
2Ist 1s interesting: 

There are some advertisements that 
are an outrage upon taste and propri- 
ety. The more recent demand upon 
our patience is the man with a sprained 
back, the epileptic falling in a fit, a 
womaninthe last stages of consumption, 
sick and disordered people in all sorts 
of positions indicating various kinds 
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of acute pain. It is enough to make 
— who are in good health sick to 
ook at these advertisements. The ed- 
but little influence with the 
mercenary department of the Capital 
or he would urge the business man- 
ager to ask the advertisers who send 
out these harrowing scenes of physical 
torture to remember the nerves and 
feelings of the readers, and try to in- 
duce the manufacturers of the various 
nostrums to get a new artist, one who 
will give us the encouraging side of 
pain and trouble. the artist will 
give us a picture of the man and 
woman who have been “took” suddenly 
with some awful. pain, as they will 
look “after taking” the cure-all, we are 
sure more invalids will be encouraged 
to buy. The scheme of frightening 
readers into fits, or lumbago, or rheu- 
matism, or Bright’s disease, is taking 
an unfair advantage. Just think of a 
man sitting down to breakfast with his 
morning paper and the first picture 
that stares him in the face is a horriple 
case of weak back. In spite of the 
war news from South Africa, or the 
canal across the isthmus, the eyes wan- 
der to the picture of the man who has 
grabbed a chair to keep from falling, 
and as one turns the page there is 
the pathetic face of the woman with 
consumption, and so it goes until all 
the ills are pictured and half_the ap- 
petite for breakfast is gone. The mer- 
maid with hair six or seven feet long 
because of the “renewer” is a pleas- 
ing picture, something to arouse one’s 
interest in life after the man with the 
rheumatic back. 


od 
IN A NUTSHELL. 

Your space, as blank space, is worth 
nothing at all. Your space occupied by 
a good, strong, striking advertisement 
will bring you business and make money 
for you. Now, the proposition narrows 
itself right down to this: If the usual 
ad is worth nothing to you, and the 
expenditure of a certain sum can make 
it worth a great deal to you, is it, or is 
it not, worth while to spend the money 
necessary to properly fill your space? 
Of course there can be but one answer 
to this question.—Bates’ Criticisms. 
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THIS LITTLE ADVERTISEMENT HAS 
STOOD OUT PROMINENTLY ON EVERY PAGE 
ON WHICH THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
HAS SEEN IT. WHETHER THIS FACT IS 
DUE TO THE SALIENCE OF ITS BLACK 
LINES, OR IF NOT, TO WHAT IT IS DUE, 
IS LEFT TO THE CURIOSITY AND JUDG 
MENT OF READERS, 














A NEWARK DEPARTMENT 
STORE. 


THE STORY OF HOW SIX YEARS’ AD- 
VERTISING HAS BROUGHT IT TO A 
STAGE OF PHENOMENAL SUCCESS. 


What can be done in the way 
of quickly building up a depart- 
ment store by liberally advertising 
it, is illustrated by the success 
attained by Messrs. L. Bamberger 
& Co., of Newark, N. J., who in 
six years have made a business 
which easily places their store 
among the largest in the country. 

It is said of this store that just 
prior to the period with which 
this article deals, the projectors 
of the enterprise were very much 
discouraged 
at the out- 
look; in 
short, they 
had _ about 
determined 
to give up 
business. 
A dvertising 


on a large 
scale, after 
the style of 
New York 


concerns, 
was suggest- 
ed, andtried. 
The results 
were _ satis- 
factory. The 
business was 
saved, and 
to-day it is 
housed in a 
building G. 
covering 

over 300,000 square feet of selling 
space. 

Believing that here was an ex- 
perience which must be of value to 
other advertisers, prospective, at 
least, I called on Mr. George M. 
Babcock, the advertising manager, 
and asked him to tell the readers 
of Printers’ INK what methods 
he had employed. 

“We advertise liberally,” he 
said. “We use all good mediums 
covering our territory and pay 
great attention to the typograph- 
ical appearance of our ads. Long 
ago we adopted the phrase, ‘The 
Always Busy Store.’ When we 
started we advertised to refund 
money without question, if asked 
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for—in fact we were among the 
first to do so, and we have always 
continued.” 

“What mediums do you con- 
sider best for your purposes?” 
asked the interviewer. 

“The newspapers. The Newark 
Evening News is our best puller. 
I consider it second to no paper 
in the State. Next to the News 
comes the Newark Sunday Call. 
The Newark Daily Advertiser, 
which at one time was the leading 
paper, but which was allowed to 
become ‘run down,’ is fast re- 
gaining its lost ground under new 
management, and it comes next. 
We also use the Freie Zeitung, a 
prosperous German paper, and get 
more value 
in the News 
than in the 
others, _ be- 
cause it has 
the largest 
circulation. 
The  subur- 
ban dailies 
and weeklies 
also contain 
our adver- 
tisements. 
In the week- 
lies we do 
not adver- 
tise prices as 
much as we 
do in the 
dailies. 
When we 
tried to ad- 
vertise spec- 
ials in these 
mediums we 
found that by the time the people 
came for the goods many lines 
were exhausted. I consider that 
this seriously hurts a store. Be- 
sides, suburban shoppers usually 
come to town to buy a variety of 
articles, so that a seasonable gen- 
eral ad is best.” 

“What space do you use?” 

“In dailies we use from 200 lines 
to a full page. We have some- 
thing to say every day. From 250 
to 300 lines is the space used in 
the weeklies, always in preferred 
position. No ad appears more 
than once. In writing advertise- 


ments we dispense with the useless 
verbiage so frequently indulged in 
by many houses. 


We display 
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prices aggressively and give de- 
scriptions of the goods advertised 
in every advertisement. 

“We recently inaugurated an 
‘Elizabeth day’ for each week, for 
the residents of that city, which 
is connected with Newark by 
trolley. We advertise this fact 
largely in the local dailies, quoting 
specials not advertised in other 
localities. We get a great deal of 
new trade from that section 
through this.” 

“Do you find the suburban pa- 
pers as profitable as you think they 
should be for what they cost?” 

“The results from this adver- 
tising are far from satisfactory. 
We have to supplement it with 
circulars, which we systematically 
distribute from house to house.” 

“Do you ever advertise in pro- 
grammes?” 

“We do not. I do not believe 
that programmes of any sort are 
worth what they cost—that is, for 
a department store. We use 800 
street cars, running on lines that 
either go past or transfer to our 
store. On these we have the step 
raisers or platform step spaces, 
which give us 3,200 enameled 
signs. We also have numerous 
painted sign boards in good loca- 
tions along railroads and roads 
leading into the city. Occasion- 
ally we contract for poster display, 
using handsome  lithographed 
stands.” 

“I understand that you have 
succeeded in building up a satis- 
factory mail-order business?” was 
the next question. 

“Our mail-order department is 
one of the features of the store. 
We advertise it continuously, 
using a special mail bag border 
around the matter. We cheer- 
fully send samples when requested 
to do so. We also use the large 
postal mailing cards made by 
Printers’ Ink Press, in connec- 
tion with this department. We 
send them to selected lists of 
names whenever there is anything 
special to advertise, and_ re- 
sponses are quickly forthcoming.” 

“You advertise to give free the- 
atrical entertainments. What of 
them?” I queried. 

“We have an auditorium on our 
top floor where we present new 
attractions nearly every week. It 





brings people into the store, taxes 
the capacity of the elevators, dis- 
tributes the people throughout the 
place and attracts attention to the 
various departments, of which 
there are about seventy, all of 
which are always gaily decorated. 
The windows, too, are carefully 
and artistically dressed, and in 
consequence, when the ladies go 
home, they talk about us. 

“You will note that by constant 
advertising and by conscientiously 
living up to our promises, we have 
in a few years built up a business 
as large as any in the city, and 
one which it has taken our com- 
petitors thirty-five years to equal. 
Disaster was predicted for us 
from the start, but we keep on 
growing. And this, in spite of the 
fact that we do a strictly cash 
business. How strict you can 
imagine from the following inci- 
dent: Some time ago the head of 
our firm ordered a pair of shoes 
sent to his home. The boy who 
delivered them wanted the money, 
which was not forthcoming. The 
‘boss’ stormed about it, but the 
boy was obdurate. ‘Orders was 
orders’ he said, and the shoes 
came back. That’s the sort of 
system we work under.” 

“Some of your rivals use the 
New Jersey editions of the New 
York Sunday papers. Do you?” 

“No. We tried that and found 
that they did not pay us.” 

“May I ask the amount of your 
annual appropriation?” 

“I do not care to state the 
amount, but it is large. I will 
say, however, that it exceeds two 
per cent of the gross receipts.” 

“T notice Printers’ INK on 
your desk. Do you find it of 
value?” 

_ “I take great pleasure in read- 
ing it and learn something from 
every issue. Jones’ department 
interests me most, of course. I 
was sorry when it was temporarily 
discontinued. I am in receipt of 
nearly all the advertising jour- 
nals, but to my mind there are 
none which equal Printers’ INK.” 
Harry M. FRrRienp. 
A LOGICAL REASON. 

Printers’ Ink has a better knowl- 
edge of newspaper circulation than any 
other publication in the country, be- 


cause that is its business.—Toledo (O.) 
Blade, February 26, 
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‘Classified Advertising 


| in Des Moines 


The number of classified advertise- 
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ments which appeared in the daily papers 
of Des Moines, lowa, during February, 
1900, was as follows: 


DAILY NEWS (no Sunday edition) 5,425 
Leader (including Sunday edition) 4,102 


Capital (including free “wants”) 2,419 
Register (including Sunday edition) 1,755 


During January, the Daily News pub- 
lished 4,953 classified advertisements, the 
gain in February being 472 advertise- 
ments. 

Price of Daily News wants, one cent 
a word for each insertion. No insertion 
for less than 10 cents, 


i i 


} GUARANTEED 
CIRCULATION, 
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WHY THE PRICE OF PAPER 
HAS ADVANCED. 


Hugh J. Chisholm, the president 
of a company which is one of the 
largest manufacturers of paper 
in the world, when asked to ex- 
plain the recent rise in the price 
of paper, said: 

“The tariff on news paper is 
practically the same as it has been 
for twenty or twenty-five years, 
during which period the price of 
paper has gone steadily downward 
up to within six months, when 
prices began to advance. The tar- 
iff under the Dingley bill, that 
went into effect in 1897, was prac- 
tically the same as that under the 
Wilson bill, that went into effect 
in 1890; therefore, there has been 
no change in the tariff which could 
have contributed to the recent ad- 
vance. Duty on news paper, val- 
ued at not above 2 cents a pound, 
is but three-tenths of I cent a 
pound, or $6 a ton. As 2 cents 
a pound is the present price of 
the bulk of news paper used in 
this country, it follows that the 
duty of three-tenths of I cent a 
pound, or $6 a ton, is only 15 per 
cent upon the value of the paper. 
This is very much lower than the 
average duties on other manufact- 
ured products. 

“The fact is that the duty has 
always been low on paper, and the 
paper makers have been satisfied 
that it should be low. The duty 
on wood pulp is fixed in the pres- 
ent tariff at one-twelfth of 1 cent 
a pound, or $1.67 cents a ton. The 
duty upon the normal value of 
pulp is 17 per cent, an extremely 
low rate of duty. In former days, 
when revenue tariff was in exist- 
ence, there was scarcely any duty 
less than 25 per cent ad valorem. 

“The simple fact is, the price of 
paper has advanced the same as al- 
most every other commodity in 
the last year, in response to the 
law of supply and demand, which 
has operated in the case of arti- 
cles admitted into this country 
free, as well as in the case of pro- 
tected articles. For example, the 
price of sulphur, on which there 
is no duty, and which is largely 
used in paper making, has in- 
creased greatly; also of rags and 
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many similar varieties of paper 
stock, which are imported free. 

“The price of paper, moreover. 
has advanced in other countries 


quite as much as it has in the 
United States, and news paper is 
to-day selling at much _ higher 


prices in London, Paris and other 
European cities than here. 

“There was a great drought in 
Norway and Sweden last sum- 
mer which seriously affected the 
production of pulp, and since both 
France and England are depend- 
ent almost wholly upon Scandi- 
navia for their pulp supply, the 
production of paper is necessarily 
curtailed at the same time that 
the demand was increasing. It 
would certainly, therefore, not be 
strange if the price of paper ad- 
vanced in the United States sim- 
ply on the strength of conditions 
prev vailing in Europe. 

“It is not news paper alone that 
has gone up in price, but paper of 
every variety. In wrapping and 
book papers the advance has been 
even more marked than in news 
paper. Could any one expect that 
the price of paper would stand 
still while all the materials which 
enter into the construction and 
maintenance of the mills have in- 
creased in value, and when the 
paper manufacturer has to pay 
more for all the ingredients and 


for mill supplies, including — sul- 
phur and coal, and also for the 
transportation of his product? 


Even the cost of getting out his 
wood pulp is affected by the indus- 
trial expansion, since he has to 
pay more for the labor employed 
in cutting the timber. The gen- 
eral level of wages in paper mills 
is higher at this time than it has 
been for twenty-five years, and 
higher in the United States than 
in any other country.”—Profitable 
Advertising, Boston, Mass. 


——_+or 

WELL TO REMEMBER. 

If you have an article to advertise 
which has six points of superiority over 
anything else of its kind, you will make 
a far better impression on the public 
and_ sell more goods by giving one 
of these points in each of six ads in 
plain, clear type, and simple, forcible 
language, than you will if you try 
to cover all of these six points in every 
one of the six ads. If you tell a man 
one thing at a time he will be likely 
to remember it. If you tell him six 
things all in one breath he will ve 
promptly forget all six.—Patent Record, 
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Philadelphia 
Bulletin 


Daily average circulation by 
Months for the year 1890 
shows a steady gain over 1898. 


Copies per day Copies per day 
January.......100,834 jJuly.... 
February | August 
March ........112,080 | September ....116,777 
April..........117,087 | October 
November 115,078 


| 


112,505 December 116,055 
January, 1900, = = 121,226 
February, “ = = 132,108 


The following statement shows the actual circulation of THE 
BULLETIN for each day in the month of February, 1goo: 


ee 128,617 | 135,633 | 129,263 
Sunday as See 
| EBeccces SOg9e6 | 88... %5% 126,662 
Sunday | 
132,954 
532,233 | | 20 ......Sunday 
134,154 | 130,514 
133,246 130,627 
£3".040 | 26...... Sunday | 100% RaQ eae 
130,154 
Total for 24 days. 3,170,610 copies 
Average for copies 


February, 132,108 per day. 


THE BULLETIN’s circulation figures do not include damaged or 


unsold copies. 
WILLIAM L. McLEAN, Publisher. 


PHILADELPHIA, March 2, Igoo. 
Display rate for advertising, . . . 20c. per line, 


DISCOUNTS ON CONTRACTS AS FOLLOWS: 


1,000 lines, § per cent| 5,000 lines, 15 per cent 
3,000 lines, i 10,000 lines, 20 








REAL ESTATE FACTS. 


One of Printers’ INK corre- 
spondents recently had a talk with 
Mr. Mayo, who attends to the 
advertising of Geo. R. Read, of 
60 Cedar street, one of the most 
prominent real estate men in the 
metropolis, and reports the fol- 
lowing interesting facts: 

Mr. Read’s business consists of 
buying, selling and renting city 
property. He advertises in the 
Herald, Post, Mail and Commer- 
cial Advertiser principally. His 
annual advertising expenditure is 
about $8,000 a year on an average, 
although it varies much. He has 
spent $5,000 on advertising the 
sale of one estate. Most of the 
advertising appropriation reaches 
the Herald, which, by the way, al- 
lows no commission on real estate 
business. About one-half the 
money spent on publicity comes 
out of Mr. Read’s pocket, while 
the other half is paid by the 
owner of the property advertised. 
In the latter cases the owners are 
always consulted about the ads 
and proofs shown them. Three 
branches of the business only are 
advertised as a rule—For Sale, 
Houses and Apartments for Rent 
and Offices for Rent. Each ad is 
always distinct in a class by itself; 
two or more propositions, or prop- 
erties, are never combined in one 
ad. The size of space varies, of 
course, but as a rule it rarely ex- 
ceeds three or four inches. Fre- 
quently, however, copy is sent out 
for a quarter or half page and 
Mr. Read has used a page at one 
time. The big ads are for large 
office buildings that are new and 
only partially filled. This way of 
advertising offices is comparative- 
ly new. No “readers” are used; 
neither are booklets or pamphlets. 
At one time Mr. Mayo went into 
a programme. He has never done 
so since. No effort is made to 
trace returns. The concern is sat- 
isfied that their publicity pays. The 
only opportunity to trace returns 
is from the small advertisements 
announcing flats and apartments 
to rent, which people frequently 
bring with them, and Mr. Mayo 
says clippings from the Herald 
are most numerous. If one is 
interested in an announcement of 
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property to sell he usually works 
through an agent and for this 
reason the ad that “pulled” is not 
known. Also a man looking for 
offices to hire rarely states where 
he saw the ad and he is not 
asked. The time when $5,000 was 
spent on one sale was a short time 
ago when Mr. Read sold what 
was known as the Martha Huyler 
estate. The advertising continued 
for about three weeks up to the 
time of the sale and about two- 
thirds of the $5,000 went for news- 
paper publicity and the balance in 
posters. Some of the posters were 
displayed on billboards and others 
were used at the L stations. Mr. 
Mayo frequently uses the L sta- 
tions and similar mediums in ad- 
vertising auction sales in conjunc- 
tion with newspapers. Another 
means of advertising is signs that 
are placed on buildings. An or- 
dinary wood.n sign less than 2x3 
feet lettered in a common manner 
costs about apiece. The 
largest and most expensive signs 
are about 3x5 feet, mounted on a 
kind of easel; these are placed 
outside of the office buildings, 
announcing that Mr. Read has the 
letting of the offices, and often cost 
about $5 each. Mr. Mayo said 
he could get much better signs of 
steel or tin could he order a big 
enough quantity, but he could not 
get them at an available price in 
such small quantities as he would 
be obliged to order. Mr. Read 
bears expense of signs and consid- 
ers it good busi iness to do so. 


Ww ORTH PRESE RV ATION. 
Upon the dainty menu card of the 
Pittsburg Press Club on Washington’s 
birthday appears, among other poems, 
the following by John Angus Mackaye: 


Where mausers bark-and gatlings bray, 
Amid the plunging shell, 

At Guasimas and El Caney— 
The correspondent fell. 


At Tampa Bay poor Collins died, 
Kissed by the fever breath, 

When “ordered home” he had replied 
“IT come” and went to death. 


No glamor of the hero’s fame, 
No line on hist’ry’s scroll— 
You miss the correspondent’s name 
Jpon a pension roll. 


—_+o+—____—_ 
DENOMINATED IDIOTS. 

Letters received in reply to puzzle 
contests ads are worthless for mail-or- 
der advertisers of merchandise. They 
are from idiots and are good only for 
fake scheme advertisers intending to 
take in suckers.—Mail Order Journal. 
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BULLS @m EYE. 


From Printers’ Ink, January 3d. 


HIS mark, familiarly known as the bulls eye (©), is 

used in the American Newspaper Directory to indi- 

cate that advertisers value the paper so designated 

more for the class and quality of its circulation than for 

the mere number of copies printed. From Webster's 

Dictionary one may learn that among the old alchemists 
gold was symbolically represented by the sign ,©). 

This symbol is at present accorded to but few papers. 
Below is a complete list. It is probable that there are 
others equally deserving who have not yet had the merit 
mark attached. The editor of the Directory invites 
communications setting forth grounds to be sufficient to 
entitle a paper to receive this coveted mark of distin. 
guished merit. Such communications are invited not 
only from the editors and publishers of the papers under 
consideration, but also from advertisers and others 
whose views may be supposed to be wholly uninfluenced 
by interested motives or warped by anything approach- 
ing a tendency to partiality. 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 
Chicago (Ill. ) Tribune. 

Milwaukee ( Wis.) Evening Wisconsin, 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Journal. 
Indianapolis (Ind. ) News. 
Louisville (Ky. ) Courier-Journal. 
New Orleans (La.) Picayune. 
Lewiston (Me. ) Journal. 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 

Boston ( Mass.) Evening Transcript, 
Springfield (Mass. ) Republican. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial. 

New York Evening Post. 

New York Times. 

New York Tribune. 

Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger. 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 
Galveston (Tex.) News. 

Richmond ( Va.) Dispatch. 














In connection with this office we have one of 
the largest and finest Printing Departments in 
the Northwest, our specialty being Catalogues 
and Booklets. Write for estimates. 







































IN THE THEATER. 


Mr. Edwin S. Bettelheim, editor 
of the New York Dramatic News, 
recently remarked to a representa- 
tive of Printers’ INK: ‘There is 
one phase of advertising which is 
probably as efficient as any, though 
it employs neither type nor poster. 
This system of advertising is that 
of putting lines into a play, where- 
by the actor advertises the article 
—making mention of it in such an 
apt manner that the design is 
scarcely suspected, or even if so, 
that there can be no objection to it. 

“Of course no description of the 
article can be given or even at- 
tempted, no adjectives are used, 
and the whole effect is obtained 
by the mere mention of it. 

“But the system has been per- 
fected beyond the point of one 
mere mention, for this might have 
comparatively little effect; or for 
its mention merely in one theater 
or one play. Such mention might 
readily be overlooked or forgotten. 
But when, as in a recent case, a 
certain article is mentioned in a 
number of plays atasmany theaters 
at the same time, the results must 
be exceedingly beneficial for the 
sale of the product. A certain 
wine is at present being exploited 
in this manner at three theaters 
in New York and one in Brooklyn, 
and its name is also interjected in 
the lines of a number of plays now 
on in a number of the large cities. 
It has received continuous men- 
tion regularly every night in many 
plays all over the country since 
last November. 

“The ways in which the name of 
the article is brought forward are 
ingenious. Let us call it Smith’s 
Champagne. At one New York 
theater an actor drops in in the 
course of a summer scene and calls 
for a bottle of wine without nam- 
ing a specific kind. The attend- 
ant waiter complies with a kind 
evidently not to the actor’s mind, 
for he picks it up disgustedly and 
then distinctly calls for ‘Smith’s 
Champagne, the only wine society 
people drink, and I belong to the 
400.’ By this means the force of 
the ad becomes obvious. 

“At another theater an actress 
well known all over the land is 
seated at a table with a bottle of 
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Smith’s Champagne at her el- 
bow. She expatiates aptly on the 
merits of this wine, especially the 
benefit it has been to her voice. 

“At a third theater another well 
known actress portrays the char- 
acter of a convent-bred girl who 
has just escaped to Paris. She 
crowns her escapade there by in- 
dulging in copious libations of 
Smith’s Champagne, at the same 
time inducing her companions to 
partake of it and recommending it 
universally. These are three ex- 
amples nightly taking place. 

‘Arrangements for such men- 
tion are sometimes made with 
managers and sometimes with 
actors direct. There is no regular 
schedule of prices. The matter 
has scarcely been systematized to 
that point, nor likely to be.” 

The wine to which Mr. Bettel- 
heim refers is believed to be a 
champagne called Ruinart, import- 
ed by Roosevelt & Schuyler of 
09 Pearl street, New York. When 
Mr. Schuyler was asked what ar- 
rangements he had made for the 
theatrical exploitation of his prod- 
uct, what it was costing his firm 
and how he was satisfied with it, 
he distinctly declined to furnish 
any information. 





pictlllli acetates 
WORTH CONSIDERING, 

Tt is all very well to suggest that the 
best ‘“‘primer” be boiled down and con- 
densed to form the best ad. This rro- 
cess is almost always more or less a 
failure, the essence of the longer ad 
being the first to volatilize and disap- 
pear.—Profitable - e rtising. 


ILLUSTRATED D TESTIMONIAL. 





DEAR SIR-——-I HAVE LITERALLY DEVOURED 
YOUR STORY AND THINK IT TOO SWEET 
FOR ANYTHING. YOURS TRULY, BILLY 
GOAT, 
























WINDY CITY ENTHUSIASM. 


Under the heading of a “Paper 
Without a Peer,” the Mail Order 
Journal (Chicago) for February 
becomes extremely enthusiastic 
about the merits of the Pittsburg 
(Pa.) Dispatch, as witness the 
following extract from the article 
in question: 

Through the whole country there is, 
considering costs and results, no_ad- 
vertising medium equal to the Pitts- 
burg unday Dispatch. No_ matter 
what one advertises, stocks and bonds, 
merchandise, remedies, etc., every rea- 
sonable proposition will meet with 
prompter response from the Sunday 
Dispatch than from any other paper. 
If an advertiser wishes to find out 
what he can expect, he can learn it 
quicker and at less cost by using the 
Sunday Dispatch than by any other 
medium. 

A few months ago the advertiser of 
a remedy for women placed a_1oo-line 
ad in the Pittsburg Sunday Dispatch 
and received at once such good results 
that he wrote to his advertising agent, 
ne him whether he could not se- 
lect for him a few more papers “like 
the Pittsburg Dispatch. 

A New ork broker showed the 
writer a few months ago a list of first- 
class pullers for financial advertisers 
and the Pittsburg Dispatch was the 
first on the list. 

That the Pittsburg Dispatch brings 
more replies to advertisers in its class- 
ified columns than any other Sunday 
paper, has repeatedly been stated in 
the Mail Order Journal. 

If an advertiser in Sunday issues 
wants to cover Boston, he must use at 
least three papers, the Herald, Globe 
and Post. f he wants to cover New 
York, he has to use the Herald, Sun, 
World and Journal. In Philadelphia 
he has to use the Press and Record. 
In Chicago he has to use the Tribune 
and Times-Herald. In St. Louis the 
Republic and Globe-Democrat. But 
these papers in each of these cities 
will hardly bring as many replies as the 
Pittsburg Dispatch alone will at half 
the price. It seems as if the Dispatch 
has a hypnotic influence over readers. 

There are few cities in which are 
published papers which as advertising 
mediums come near the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch, but only near. But there is_no 
paper the equal of the Pittsburg Dis- 
patch as an advertising medium. There 
are few papers that will “win out in ev- 
ery case” and the Pittsburg Dispatch 
heads the list of these mediums. Every 
advertiser who has ever used or is using 
the Pittsburg Dispatch will not for a 
moment hesitate to affirm .this, while 
those who don’t know it yet, can find 
out within forty-eight hours. 


USUALLY HASN’T. 
The advertising that doesn’t _ pay 
may have no reason to do so.—Profit- 
able Advertising, Boston, Mass. 





Tue old mediums, provided they have 
kept up with the times, are usually 
good things to stick to.—Advisor, 
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NEw York, 
January 18, 1900. 
Publishers of 
The Saturday Evening Post, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dear Sirs: We have found 
your subscribers interested to a 
remarkable degree in our Pen- 
Carbon System for copying let- 
ters, bills, etc., while writing. 
A specially satisfactory feature 
is the number of sales coming 
from the sample sheets of car- 
bon which we send on request. 
experience we 
should think that your publica- 
tion is of exceptional value in 
gaining the attention of busi- 
ness men. 


From our 


Very truly yours, 
THE PEN-CARBON MANIFOLD CO. 
Per I, McF, 


NEw YorK, 
January 17, 1900. 
We intend to use the Post 
frequently in the future, as we 
We be- 
lieve we were in the first or 
second issue of the new form of 
this publication, and from then 
till now have got good results. 


have done in the past. 


As anadvertising medium toreach 
people of education we consider tt 
without equal among the weeklies. 
Yours very truly, 
NEW YORK 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATING. 
R. L. CurRAN, Manager, 
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A POSTOFFICE ON WHEELS. 


A United States postoffice in a 
wagon is a novelty. This post- 
office wagon solves a_ problem 
with which the department has 
been wrestling for years. It will, 
so the officials say, revolutionize 
the star route system. When it 
is once in working order through- 
out the United States, as it is in- 
tended it shall be, within a com- 
paratively short time, it will dis- 
possess 40,000 postmasters. It will 
save the Government more tlian 
a million dollars a_ year. “he 
wagon has been quiet'y tested and 
not found wanting. Just as soon 
as manufactured, they will be 
placed at work throughout the 
country, and the postoffices dis- 
continued as fast as possible. The 
States will be divided into circuits. 
The postoffice wagon plying upon 
each will be quartered over night 
at a railroad town. It will wait 
here for the incoming early morn- 
ing mail and promptly receive all 
matter for the circuit. It will then 
set out immediately to traverse its 
route, mapped out as nearly as 
possible in a circle covering a dis- 
tance which will admit of a re- 
turn to the starting point in time 
to catch the outbound evening 
mails. All along the route will be 
distributed letter boxes of a novel 
design, each bearing the name of 
its owner, who may fasten it out- 
side the gate leading up his lane, 
or at the point where the road 
leading to his farm joins the route 
of the postoffice. He will have his 
individual key fitting his box, 
while the traveling postmaster will 
have a pass key fitting all boxes. 
Persons meeting the postoffice will 
be at liberty to hail it and post or 
receive mail. In other words, they 
will wait for the postoffice to come 
to them instead of going to the 
postofice. The driver of the 
wagon when approaching a resi- 
dence for whose occupants the 
clerk has mail will blow a horn, 
and if some one comes out to meet 
the wagon the mail will be handed 
to him direct. The traveling post- 


office will issue money orders and 
registered letters, pay and deliver 
the same, sell stamps, postal cards 
and envelopes, and, in fact, do a 
The post- 


general postal business. 
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office wagon is the invention of 
Edwin W. Shriver, who for. many 
years was a purser on the iron 
steamboat line between New York 
and Long Branch. His _ health 
failing him, he went to Westmin- 
ster, and while trying to get well 
again thought out his scheme.— 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 


EE EM 
CIGAR STORE FIGURES. 
Cigar store and other figures used 
for show or advertising purposes are 
made in a small way only in this coun- 
try. There are only three firms in 
New York City that manufacture them. 
Metal figures complete, with whatever 
printing that is ordered on them, and 
in ordinary designs and shapes, can 
be bought for from $20 to $50 a foot, 
but a seven-foot Indian, with paint and 
feathers and in artistic design, is worth 
$100. When the figures are made of 
metal they are first molded in clay. 
They are then cast in plaster, and from 
the plaster are cast in sections in the 
metal. In addition to the New York 
firms making these metal figures, there 
is a factory in Chicago, one in Detroit, 
another in San Francisco and two in 
Philadelphia. There is a good export 
trade a these figures to Australia and 

New Zealand. —Hardz arewere. 


VALU ES I DIFF ER. 
The real value of space in any medi- 
um is seldom the same for two adver- 
tisers.—-Profitable Advertising. 











AT 
THIS 43 
| OFFICE 


10 Spruce St., NewYork, 
The Geo. P. Rowell Ad- 
vertising Agency keeps 
on file the leading Daily 
and Weekly Papers and 
Monthly Magazines; 
is authorized to Receive 
and Forward Advertise- 
ments at the same rate de- 
manded by the publish- 
ers, and is at all times 
teady to exhibit copies 
and quote prices. 
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DAILY NEWSPAPER PRINTED EAST OF 
OF THE CITIES OF NEW YORK AND 


“ PRINTERS’ INK” OFFERS A STERLING SILVER SUGAR BOWL TO THE 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER BUT OUTSIDE 
CHICAGO THAT GIVES ADVERTISERS 


THE BEST SERVICE IN PROPORTION TO THE PRICE CHARGED. NEWSPAPERS 
BELIEVING THEMSELVES ELIGIBLE ARE INVITED TO SET FORTH THEIR CLAIMS 
IN A LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF “ PRINTERS’ INK.” 





THE THIRD SUGAR BOWL. 


Office of 
“Tue Boston Gtose.” 
Boston, March 6, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In connection with the articles that 
have appeared in Printers’ Ink in re- 
gard to your Third Sugar Bowl, I 
should like to call your attention to 
the following facts: 

In 1887 the Boston Globe took the 
lead in New England journalism, which 
lead it has since steadily increased, 
having to-day at least 60,000 more paid 
circulation daily, and more than double 
the paid circulation Sunday of any 
other Boston newspaper. 

The average circulation of the Bos- 
ton Globe for 1887 was: Daily, 123,- 


200; Sunday, 118,650. During the year 
1887 the Sunday Globe alone printed 
3,121% columns of paid advertisements. 


In 1891 the average circulation of 
the Globe was:_ Daily, 155,243; Sun- 
day, 149,239. During the year 18091 
the Sunday Globe alone printed 4,963% 
columns of paid advertisements. 

The average circulation of the Globe 
for 1895 was: Daily, 181,394; Sunday, 
218,775. During 1895 the total paid 
advertisements in the Sunday Globe 
were 6,647% columns. 

In 1899 the average circulation of 
the Globe was: Daily, 188,329; Sun- 
day, 255,062. During 1899 the Sunday 
Globe printed 8,409 columns of paid 
advertisements, the Daily Globe 9,022 
columns, a total of 17,431 columns, 
this being 3,292!4 columns more than 





appeared in any other Boston news- 
~ during that year. 

n 1887 the run of paper rate of the 

Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, was 
20 cents a line. To-day the run of 
paper rate of the Boston Globe, daily 
and Sunday, is 20 cents a line. The 
charges for cuts, broken columns, etc., 
in 1887, were exactly the same as to- 
day, with the exception of the cut price 
on page one and a few special pages 
Sunday. 
, To-day the advertiser in the Globe 
is getting over 61 per cent more cir- 
culation daily, and over. 118 per cent 
more circulation Sunday than. he did 
in 1887, yet he is paying the same 
rates in 1900 that he did in 1887. 

The immense increase in paid ad- 
vertising in the Sunday Globe from 
3,121% columns in 1887 to 8,409 col- 
umns in 1899 is the best proof of how 
the Sunday Globe pays advertisers. 
We have not the actual figures for the 
columns of advertising printed in the 
Daily Globe in 1887, but the growth 
in the daily has been proportionately 
great, so that during the year 1899 
we printed the magnificent total of 
,022 columns of paid. advertisements 
in the Daily Globe alone. 

The Globe is a two-cent_ daily paper 
and a five-cent Sunday. It goes into 
more homes, reaches more women read- 
ers, and goes more among the purchas- 
ing classes than any other Boston news- 
paper. The Globe has built its business 
up by legitimate newspaper advertising, 
having been for years a liberal patron 
of the advertising columns not only of 
the Boston papers, but also of the prin- 
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cipal newspapers throughout New Eng- 
land. Its readers, therefore are all 
readers of advertisements. 

In figuring the value of a paper to 
the advertiser it seems to me that facts 
other than the rate per line per thou- 
sand should be taken into consideration. 
While the Boston Sunday Globe and 
Boston Daily Globe at the 20-cent rate 
ive a low rate per thousand of circu- 
ation, the fact that in every fair test 
that has ever been made in Boston 
or New England the Globe has always 
brought the largest number of actual 
returns to the advertiser is a much more 
important consideration. 

The Boston Globe is one of the five 
or six leading papers published in_the 
United States. utside of New York 
City the Sunday Globe has the largest 
circulation of any Sunday newspaper 
in the United States, and the Daily 
Globe has the largest circulation of 
any two-cent paper published in the 
United States. The Sunday paper runs 
from 40 to 52 pages each issue, and the 
Daily Globe runs from 12 to 16 pages 
each issue. An advertisement in the 
Daily Globe runs for 24 hours, that 
is, it goes in all the morning and 
evening editions for one price. 

The Globe has an equipment of four 
quads, two sextuples and one triple 
press, equal to 31 single presses when 
printing in black. There are also color 
attachments on each of the two_sex- 
tuples. We have 36 Linotype machines 
and employ over 700 men, who earn 
their living directly from the Globe, 
in addition to having a great number 
of correspondents who send matter 
from time to time. 

During the year 1899 we used over 
21,500,000 pounds of white paper. The 
Globe is, believe, the fourth largest 
consumer of white paper in the coun- 
try. 

Our circulation for February, 1900, 
was: Daily, 198,488; Sunday, 259, 
Our run of paper rate is still 20 cents 
a line, and our other charges, with 
very few exceptions, are the same as 
they have been for the last fifteen years. 

The Globe, daily and Sunday, also 
has a “want” ad rate of 12% cents a 
line hor solid agate matter. Durin 
the year 1899 the Globe, daily anc 
aes. printed 365,145 paid ‘want’ 


We have had many testimonials as 
to the value of the Globe as an adver- 
tising medium, among them one from 
the George P. Rowell Advertising 
Agency, which appeared in PRINTERS’ 
INK some time about she wid 1898, 
which reads as follows: ‘‘The Boston 
Globe is the best and the cheapest jad- 
vertising medium in New England. 

The Globe has the greatest respect 
for all its contemporaries, and wishes 
them all kinds of prosperity. Our only 
claim is that the Boston Globe has the 
largest circulation in New England and 
brings the best results to advertisers. 
A fair trial will prove this to any one. 

Yours sincerely, 
Cuas. H. Taytor, 
Pub. Boston Globe. 


In the matter of the Third 
Sugar Bowl award it is a curious 
fact that two of the most conspic- 
uous papers, having chances of se- 
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curing the trophy that might be 
admitted to be excellent, insist 
upon nullifying their chances by 
loose ways of stating what they 
assert should be accepted as facts 
concerning the editions they print. 
The circulation of a newspaper, 
in accordance with the views al- 
ways maintained by the Little 
Schoolmaster, is the number of 
complete copies printed. The fig- 
ures furnished by the Boston 
Post, according to the designation 
of that paper, represent the “real 
legitimate circulation of complete 
copies. Of course a complete 
copy of the Post may have a very 
considerable circulation. What is 
wanted to make the Post’s posi- 
tion in the Sugar Bowl award 
complete is not a knowledge of 
how much circulation its complete 
copies have, but how many com- 
plete copies there are to be circu- 
lated. The attention of the Post 
was called to the discrepancy and 
its hesitancy about correcting the 
phraseology is interesting. So 
also is the fact that from the be- 
ginning to the end of its statement, 
covering all the days of all the 
months of all the year referred 
to, the figures representing the cir- 
culation enjoyed by the complete 
copies of the Post always ended 
with a cipher. One is led by this 
to wonder whether each complete 
copy of the Post enjoys a circula- 
tion of ten or whether the old- 
time idea that each complete copy 
has a circulation of five is still 
given house-room in the office of 
the Post. 

The Boston Globe also furnishes 
figures having a similar peculiarity 
to the one found in the statement 
furnished by the Post. Every 
day the edition is expressed by a 
figure ending with a cipher. The 
statement is called a statement of 
circulation for 1899. It is signed 
by Charles H. Taylor, President. 
In Mr. Taylor’s own handwriting 
he qualifies, and perhaps nullifies, 
the whole thing, by adding the 
words, “Actual press room aver- 
age.’ Whatever a press room av- 
erage may mean, Mr. Taylor knows 
probably better than the Little 
Schoolmaster. It is a phrase li- 
able to have a different meaning in 
every office where it is used. 
Probably in the case of Gen. Tay- 
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lor it means the number expressed 
by the counter on the press. If 
so, it includes not only complete 
copies, but spoiled conies and pos- 
sibly paper run through the press 
to get it into good working order 
and might indicate or include a 
certain number of revolutions of 
the press made while no paper 
was being fed to it. Just what a 
newspaper’s circulation consists of 
is hard to determine. Printers’ 
INK has tried many times to get 
publishers to agree upon a defini- 
tion, but always unsuccessfully. 
The Boston Globe’s circulation 
statements have always been ac- 
cepted as_ satisfactory by the 
American Newspaper Directory 
until this one containing Mr. Tay- 
lor’s qualifying memorandum, 
“Actual press room _ average.” 
That, together with the unwilling- 
ness exhibited by the Globe to 
erase or explain the qualifying 
sentence, caused the editor of the 
Directory to regard the Globe's 
circulation statement for his issue 
for March, 1900, as too indefinite 
to be of value. 

When the faulty circulation 
statement was received the editor 
of the Directory communicated 
with the Globe in the following 
words: 

We are in receipt of a circulation state- 
ment from the Boston Glode covering a year 
ending with September, 1899, and giving the 
“actual press room averages.”? The Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory reports the actual 
average number of complete copies printed ; 
waste paper and spoiled copies are not desir- 
ed to be included in the Directory figures. 
Please note inclosures. 

The inclosures were certain 
printed statements going to ex- 
pl: iin the necessity of having the 
meaning of statements made plain. 
To this communication the editor 
of the Directory received no reply. 


— 
ONE MAN’S CALCULATION. 
To do a legitimate advertising on! 
business, the expenses for rent, cler 
hire and other details cost an average 
of a trifle over six and _ one- 
half per cent above the aetual net cost 
paid to the paper. These figures are 
based on comparison of seven leading 
agencies.—H. P. Hubbard, in Newspa- 
per Maker. 


casociiilianeialiasiniai 
A GERMAN JOKE. 

Young Physician—I’ve already had 
five patients this year who have died 
from liver complaint. 

Acquaintance—You should advertise 
yourself as a specialist in liver disease. 
—Fliegende Blaetter. 
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SELLS PRESTIGE, NOT CIR- 
CULATION 


In its February issue Profitable 
Advertising has an interview with 
Mr. Jenkins, the advertising man- 
ager of the Atlantic Monthly, in 
which that gentleman tells the re- 
porter of the gratifying increase 
his advertising medium is experi- 
encing both in circulation and in 
advertising carried. The follow- 
ing extract possesses an interest 
of its own: 

On what circulation do you base your 
advertising rates? 

We never make any circulation state- 
ments. 

Don’t you find it rather difficult to 
do business with advertisers without 
letting them know your circulation? 

No. In fact, we have never had but 
one advertiser absolutely decline to 
use the magazine solely on the ground 
that we refused to state how many 
copies we printed. That happened two 
years ago, and that advertiser has an 
ad in this February number. 

What are your reasons for such a 
policy? 

There are several. In the first place 
it was adopted in the aotty days of 
the magazine in order to keep clear 
of the scramble for circulation; in the 
second place, all circulation statements 
are discredited by advertisers, and we 
do not propose to say anything that can 
be discredited; and in the third place, 
we are not selling quantity of circula- 
tion only, but what we might call 
prestige as well. Letters from our read- 
ers show that they consider an ad 
in the Atlantic to be one of guaran- 
teed reliability. This is worth far more 
to an advertiser than mere quantity of 
circulation. 


ILLUSTRATED WANT AD. 


























A TRAVELING MAN OF EXPERIENCE DE- 
SIRES A CONNECTION WITH FIRST-CLASS 
BREWERY. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Billboard (Cincinnati) for March 
devotes considerable space to _ street 
fairs, of whose advertising value it has 
a high opinion. 

TuHE March, 1900, issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory gives to the 
Dallas (Tex.) Times-Herald a rating 
of 7,430 for 1899, daily and Sunday. 

“Livinc Sicns” in Everybody's Mag- 
azine (N. Y.) for March _ illustrates 
some of the monstrosities that parade 
the metropolitan streets with advertis- 
ing as an objective point. 

Cuas. H. Fryer, 638 Ellicott square, 
Buffalo, N. Y., offers free 500 copies of 
a certain advertisin novelty, printed 
complete with the advertisement of the 
advertiser who shall furnish the best 
name for it. 

An “advertising manager ”’ advertises 
in the New York Sunday Herald of 
March 4th that he “will teach bright 
young men of good character the ad- 
vertising business for $100 cash; oppor- 
tunity of a lifetime.” 

Irvine Hancock writes to Leslie’s 
Weekly that the local papers of Manila 
derive their main revenue from the 
displayed advertisements of firms and 
companies eager for their share of 
Manila’s drink money. 

‘ey date of pee S 1900, 
the Joseph (Mo.) Daily News 
furnished the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory with a sworn detailed statement 
for the year 1899, showing an average 
daily circulation of 16,489. 

Tue January issue of the Printing 
Times and Lithographer, of, London, 
England, contains an appreciative sketch 
of Mr. Louis Prang, of Boston, whose 
retirement from active business as an 
art printer and publisher, at the age 
of 75, was recently announced. 

Tue Southern Baptist Press, which 
recently met at Hot Springs, Ark., ap- 
pointe a committee to consider the 
advisability of securing a special agent 
in New York to represent the various 

apers. Dr. O. L. Hailey, of Little 
Rock, is secretary of the association. 

Tue Pan-American Exposition, to be 
held in Buffalo next year, is advertising 
throughout Central and South America 
by a neat little booklet of 32 pages pub- 
lished in Spanish. It tells the object 
of the exposition, sights and_ scenes 
around Buffalo and the United States 
in general. 

THE Minneapolis (Minn.) Times of- 
fers to publish ‘Situation Wanted” or 
“Help. Wanted” announcements for one 
week for 25 cents for 15 words, unless 
notified to discontinue Lele the end 
of that period; if position is not filled 
will continue free for another week, or 
if necessary, another fortnight. 

In the June, 1900, issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory the Jewelers’ 
Review of New York City will be rated 
as having had an average circulation 
Sing, 1899 | of 7,588 copies per issue. 
The Review’s report came a day too 
late for the March Directory, and the 
Review management has been worrying 
about it ever since. 

_ THE largest sign west of the Missis- 
sippi river has lately been painted in 
Denver, on the nine-story wall at Zang’s 
brewery. Some of the dimensions of 


PRINTERS’ INK, 














this display =, startlin The sign 
consists of but four worl and covers 
over 7,500 square feet. The letters 
in the word “Beer” are over twenty- 
six feet in height, and the bar of each 
letter is over five feet wide.—Denver 
(Col.) Times. 

THe Council’s mittee on Police 
and Prisons of Philagelphia on Febru- 
ary 28th agreed to report fayorably the 
ordinance to amend“the ordinance of 
March 7, 1882, hing nuisances so 
that a fine of SK shall be imposed on 
any person™ $i’ shall “cast or place in 
the poemag/Se footways thereof, or into 
vestibuleS or yards, or upon the porches 
of any dwelling or other buildings with- 
in the city, any paper, advertisements, 
handbills, circulars or waste paper, 
with the proviso that this shall not 
apply to newspapers or addressed en- 
velopes. 

Accorpinc to the Michigan Trades- 
man, under the rules of the Ypsilanti 
(Mich.) Business Men’s Association, 
no member is to go into any foreign 
advertising schemes designated ‘‘fake”’ 
advertising without the approval of 
the Executive Committee. Vhen such 
schemes are presented to members they 
dispose of solicitors by referring them 
to the committee. The solicitor is told 
that he can see the Executive Com- 
mittee, and if his project meets the ap- 
agen of that committee, it will not 
ye necessary to explain it to individual 
members. 

In common with Massachusetts and 
some other States, Illinois has a law 
forbidding the use of the American 
flag for advertising purposes. This law 
the Supreme Court of Illinois has pro- 
nounced unconstitutional, as an unrea- 
sonable interference with personal lib- 
erty, and one not warranted by the 
police power of the State. As to the 
sentiment involved, the Court holds that 
a dignified and proper treatment of the 
flag must be left to be enforced by 
public opinion. But the enactment of 
ook laws as that of Illinois suggests 
that public opinion had not been suffi- 
cient to that end.—Wayland (N. Y.) 
Advertiser. 

Tue Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin 
says: The assertion is made that more 
than seven thousand American business 
concerns will be represented at the 
forthcoming Paris Exposition. This is 
a far larger showing than the United 
States has ever made at any display 
of art, science and manufactures out- 
side its own boundaries, but it will only 
keep pace with the marvelous industrial 
and commercial expansion. which the 
country has experienced. Such a dem 
onstration as this ought to be worth 
many times the cost of making the re- 
quired exhibit. The United States was 
most inadequately represented at the 
last great French fair. This makes it 
the more imperative that this showing 
shall be worthy of our resources. 


WORTH REPEATING. 

Each system of advertising has its 
merits, and the finest results are ob- 
tained by a skillful dovetailing of the 
best points of each.—Advisor. 


——~——— 
THE announcement may be so breezy 
that it blows away the customers.— 
Advisor, 
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THE POSTAGE STAMP EVIL. 
Office of 
Kettocc Newspaper CoMPANY. 

New York, March 2, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There is urgent need for a fractional 
paper currency such as we used to have 
years ago. Advertisers would be won- 
derfully benefited thereby, and through 
the increased returns publishers would 
profit; besides such a currency would 
jawed facilitate the remittance of small 
amounts through the mails, and would 
do away with the annoyance of handling 
postage stamps in lieu of cash. One of 
my customers has for eighteen years 
received hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in this kind of currency, and the 
nuisance of handling remittances that 
run up sometimes as high as a thousand 
dollars in a day in two-cent postage 
stamps can easily be understood. On 
the other hand, people who wish to re- 
mit small amounts by mail naturally 
seek the easiest and cheapest means. 
To send an express, or money order, 
necessitates going to one of the offices 


A. N. 


where such things are for sale and 
unreasonably increases the expense to 
the remitter of a small amount, be- 


sides entailing loss of time and a cer- 
tain degree of red tape that is wholly 
out of the question where fractional 
parts of a dollar are to be mailed. A 
fractional currency would do more to 
promote direct returns from_ advertis- 
ing than anything else I know of. 
The only objection ever raised to what 
was termed ‘“‘shinplasters’” could be en- 
tirely obviated by their redemption by 





the Government before they became 

passee. W. W. Ha tock. 
Office of 

L. H. Peyton Printinc Company. 


FRANKForT, Ky., March 1, 
ditor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The following plan if adopted by 
Congress will save the mail-order men 
much time, trouble and money. 

The Government should make a spe- 
cial issue of redeemable mail-order one 
and two-cent stamps, not gummed or 
perforated, about the same size as post- 
age stamps, and notify the public of 
this issue. Say a party wanted to send 
10 cents to a mail-order house, he calls 
at the postoffice, buys five two-cent re- 
deemable mail-order “stamps and sends 
them in, the firm can call at the post- 
office and have them cashed at any 
time. Ads may read in this way: 

If you send stamps be sure you get 
redeemable mail-order stamps. 

We will accept redeemable mail-order 
= up to $2. 

Send 4 cents in redeemable mail-order 
stamps and get our catalogue. 

These stamps would be printed in 
large sheets and by using a rule the 
postmaster could tear off the required 
amount for each purchase’ (could be 
perforated at a small extra cost). These 
stamps may be used over and over or 
returned to Washington by the post- 
master and receive a new supply in 
return or credit for same. 

Yours respectfully, L. H. Peyton. 


1900, 





—— +0 
Ir you want business in this end of 
the century, you must go after it in 
an “end-of-the-century” manner.—Rhode 
Island Advertiser, 
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A YORK TALE. 
York, Pa., March 2, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The firm of D. Y. Halleck & Sons, 
of York, Pa., has just cleared a cool 
$100,000 owing to Its implicit faith in 
advertising. About five years ago Mr. 
Halleck invented a riding cultivator and 
weeder. he machine was a radical 
departure from the old-fashioned culti- 
vator and weeded the ground as thor- 
oughly as though done by hand. . The 
Hallecks had little money, but scraped 
enough together to advertise in a few 
agricultural papers. The response was 
gratifying. Orders for machines began 
to come in and testimonials followedthe 
use of the machine. The firm set aside 
all the money they could spare for 
additional advertising. The orders 
doubled and trebled and the business 
grew amazingly. Whole pages were 
then taken in the leading agricultural 
papers and the advertisements were 
carefuily designed and illustrated. The 
advertising appropriation was increased 
to $20,000 last year, and the orders 
came in so fast that the largest shops 
in York were unable to keep up with 
the demand for the machines. The 
profits footed up thousands and the 
attention of capitalists was interested. 
Printers’ INK noted the success that 
D. Y. Halleck & Sons had achieved 
solely through advertising, no salesmen 


or agents being employed. A New 
York man heard of the money-making 
properties of the weeder through the 
article in Printers’ Ink of May 17, 
1899, and the other day he paid the 
Hallecks $100,000 in cash for their 

The Hal- 


peeats covering the weeder. 
ecks have no shops of their own, but 
had the weeders made to their order. 
They are to receive the profits on this 
season’s business and will then turn 
the business over to the New York can- 


italist. Yours truly, REY. 
csventinacndiaeiniencaaigs 
AN ADVERTISING HORSE BUYER. 
ffice of 


“THe Star.” 
Gruman, IIL, Feb. 2 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

J. A. Dearth, whose ad is inclosed, 
is, as far as our own knowledge goes, 
the only horse buyer who advertises 
regularly. At our suggestion, he began 
it as an experiment. He keeps it up 


HOR WANTED 


‘Draft 
Horses 
Chunks.., 
notify me. 


1900. 





or 
Bring them in or 


J, A. DEARTH. 


‘At Nonnenman’s Livery Barn, Gilman... 





because he finds it pays. Mr. Dearth 
says the ad not only brings farmers in 
with their horses, but it serves to in- 
troduce him when he goes out to buy. 
He is making a success of the business 
here where others have failed. 

Yours truly, Atten & CHAPMAN, 





Ss ne age ge 
PaTHFINDER, D. Feb. 16, 

Editor of PRiInTERs’ a 
Would you call the inclosed an exam- 


Men’s Trousers 
One-third Off. 


Kvery pair of men’s mixed color 
Worsted and Cassimere Pants in 
the store is included in this sale at 
ONE-THIRD OFF, “The 


$2.50 Pants are now $1.66 
$3,00 * $2.00 
$350 *- * ~* $233 
$4.00 “ ” * $2.66 
$450 “ sid * $3.00 
$5.00 “ “ “ $3.33 
rT “ $4.33 
$7.50 “ ““* $5.00 
$8.50 “ “ “e $5.66 
$9.00 “ * ** $6.00 


The best-made and best-fitting 
Trousers in America.. 


Chery & Moran Co., 
The Men's Stora. Sil Pa. AVE 
ple of sanscullotism in advertising? It 


is trom the W ee ae te 
i. MITCHELL. 


1900. 











THE USE EXPLAINED. 
Office of 
Swirt & Company. 
Cuicaco, Feb. 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We note with pleasure your favorable 
criticism in the February 14th _ issue 
of Printers’ InK regarding Swift’s 
Publicity. In answer to your question 
“Of what use is it?” will say that we 
printed only a limited number, about 
one thousand, and they are solely for 
circulation among our own_ salesmen, 


branch house managers and _ specialty 
men. We have some three hundred 
branch distributing houses in the 


United States, and each house employs 
from one to three salesmen who call 
upon the trade. Swift’s Publicity is 
placed in the hands of each one of 
these and he uses it in making his ar- 
guments for the sale of our different 
specialties, impressing upon the mind 
of the merchant that Swift’s products 
are staple and well advertised articles, 
and therefore in constant demand. We 
believe in keeping our own people thor- 
oughly interested in all of our adver- 
tising, and a _ semi-annual compilation 
of our magazine and newspaper ad- 
vertisements in book form seems to 
fill the bill. Yours respectfully, 
Swirt & ComPAny. 
-cinitiees ili cotiamcataen 

THE ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 

The world will never know how 
much of the progress of advertising 
agencies.— 


is due to the pavern 
Advisor, New York, 
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UNEEDA IN FOREIGN TONGUES. 
Hovucuton, Mich., Feb. 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Uneeda Biscuit is being advertised 
in the copper district in at least two 
foreign languages on billboards. It is 
rather startling for a Yankee to come 
across what our English cousins call a 
“hoarding” and see this thing staring 
you in the face in letters of impressive 


size: 
JORAMNT EN ee 


TAVIAT. 


which is the Finnish tongue for a 
seas unnecessary to mention. Per- 
haps the “‘Uneeda” loses its brilliancy 
of phraseology by its advent into a 
language where it means_ nothing. 
Very truly, Horace J. STEVENS. 








ad 
ONE OBJECTIVE POINT. 
Advertising is not done for the pur- 
ose of doing away with salesmen. 
Nhen a manufacturer places his an- 
nouncement in the trade paper it is for 
the purpose of acquainting the trade 
throughout the country with the lines 
of goods he may manufacture. It is 
nothing more or less than the advance 
agent of the salesman. The line that 
is kept before the trade, through the 
medium of the trade paper, is far 
easier for the salesman to sell than 
goods that are comparatively unknown. 
Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


TOO OFTEN FORGOTTEN, 
The medium that was excellent last 
year may be a very poor one this year. 
Advisor, New York, N. Y. 


THERE are circulations and cir- 
culations. 

The genuine article is measured 
by the number of subscribers who 
take a given paper for its own 
sake and pay for it, as evidence 
that it is relied upon for the daily 
reading of the family, which alone 
renders the advertisement effect- 
ive. 

The spurious article is gained 
by premiums wherein the consid- 
eration is the gift and not the sub- 
scription which goes with it. The 
circulation statement of the future 
must state not only the number 
of subscriptions (or copies distrib- 
uted), but whether secured by in- 
ducements other than the merit 
of the paper. 

The Indianapolis Press, with a 
sworn daily average of more than 





30,000, subscribes to this new 
guaranty. a 
Joun H. Hormay, Editor. 
Wo. J. RicHarps, Publisher. 
























Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements uuder this head two linesor more, 
without dis edd in Gwe week t 25 cents a line. it be 


handed in oue week in advance 


WANTS. 


4 DVERTISEMENTS for the Evextne Post, 
Charleston, 8. C. 
\ J ANTED—Coupon scheme for_ mail-order 
business. Box 158, Columbia, Tenn. 
INOTYPE composition wanted. 6.8 or 10-point. 
Machine now idle. “COMP.,” This Office. 
Ww, buy Republican daily. Fastern Penn- 
sylvania. “J. M.C.,” care Printers’ Ink. 





A DVERTISE MENTS for the paper with largest 
local circulation in Charleston, 8. C.—THE 
EVENING Post, 


GF: ad, “Our Booklets Assure a Permanent. 

Handsome Income” under the classified 
heading peverieine | oa in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, page22. 


iter F-TONES quay ee suarantesd). one col. $1; 


doz. #5 ‘wo col oz. $10. Larger, 
de. per areinch. Send ol photos. BU CHER 
E NGRAVING CO, e Solumbus, O 


\ 7E need in e xchange for) new machinery sev- 
eral Fairhaven cylinder proms s. Write at 

once, with full particulars as to age, price, etc 

GOLDING & CO., 78-80 W. Jackson St., Chicazo’ 


I AM a successful newspaper man of some 

means and I want a location to start a daily 
in a town that will render financial assistance by 
taking stock or otherwise. Address “ U.,” care 
Printers’ Ink. 


NEWSPAPER man of acknowledged ability, 
é both asa writer and publisher, and quick 
and accomplished in all de partme nts of the 
printing business, wants a situation. _ asmall 
amount of money to invest if desir ress 
“EXPERIENCE,” care Prints Printers’ Ink. 


KNOW all par roe! gees wom tary medicines; also 
advertising details, newspapers, mailing list, 
distribution ete.; executive experience; capable 
“ad” and pamphle’ t writer; highest references, 
ability, integrity. industry; moderate compen- 
sation till value proven. “TBE X,” Printers’ Ink. 


( RDERS for 5-line adve ation og 4 weeks $10 
in 100 Illinois newspar 1 come 

tion weekly her Western weakly 

rate. Catalogue on application. 

NEWSPAPER UNION, 10 Spruce St., New York. 

This price includes PRINTERS’ [NK for one year. 


7OUNG MAN (24), excellent office, business 
and advertising trainine, good executive 
ability, now having charge advertising and eub- 
scriptions leading technical journal, desires 
position requiring intelligent, energetic, faithful 
work, and offering bright future. Experienced 
advertisement writer. Refe rences exce pitonaly 
good, Address * leieneuastoendl care Printers’ Ink 











MAIL, ING M. MA CHINES. 


) AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier. pat. Jul.’99. 
REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 





+o 
STUCK CUTS. 


YEPRODUCTIONS of art subjects and from 
\ photos. Sample sheets for stamp. STAND- 
ARD OF NEW YORK, 61 Ann St. 





+> 
LETTER BROKERS. 


§ ETTERS, all kinds, received from newspaper 
advertising, wanted and to let. What have 
fA uu or what kind do you wish to hire of ust THE 
EN OF LETTERS A8S’N, 595 Broadway, N.Y. 
+> 
SUPPLIES. 


EVOLVING dating stamps; stamps day, 
month and year ; 2vc. postpaid ; rubber stam: 
cat. for 2c. stamp. MAGIL, 708 8. 5th, Philadelphia, 


‘T’HUS PAPER is printed with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., U’'v’d. 13 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 
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STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


GTEREOTYPE outfits $17 up; Hot ana Cold 
processes included ; make your own Sy 4] 


white on black and Granotype, no etchin _ 
or 


stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 East 33d St., New 





te 
JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


QEE “Our Booklets Assure a Permanent. 

. Fa Income” under the classified 

heading Advertising Novelties in this issue of 

PRINTERS’ INK, page 22. 

\W ANTED—One(only) newere: rinevery town 
to handle the LEDGEE ETTE in job print- 

ing department. Every sale establishes pe ~~ 


nent customer for nted statements. 
ADAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











BOOKS. 


Pots Frequently Overlooked, 12c., po id. 
MONITOR CO blishers, Cincinnati, hio. 


QEE ad, “Our Booklets Assure a Permanent, 
‘ Handsome Income” under the classified 
heading Adve’ wtising: provelties in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, page 22. 
TIRGINIA Teachers’ Directory, containi 
8,000 names and addresses. Guarantee: 
esh from superintendents. Address 
GRUVER, Reliance, Va. 
\W #57; What'to lead. Vest pocket edition 
of “‘ Standard System of Play,” as adopted 
by A Toledo Whist Club. Send 5 two-cent 
mps for sample copy. F. W. HAIGH, Pub- 
fonen 2% St. Clair Street, t, Toled, Ohio. 


\7 O labei or coupon necessary. Just send us 
your name and we will send you a copy of our 
eook book containing over 200 recipes for cook- 
ing with wine, brandy, etc., and 50 different di- 
a for making fancy drinks at home. ©. 
WEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co,, N.Y. City. 


FOR SA LE. 


ATENT moticine, in part or whole. 
310, Canton, Ohio. 


ONFFEDERATE money, any denomination. 
/ LALLA R. BLANKEN — Attalla, Ala. 


PEERLESS Job press, 13x19. Good repair. 
F Price $100. TENKS, Ottawa, Kansas. 


po! $1,950 you get only | Democratic paper in 
county of 25,000; gleod? office ; Kocky Mtn. 
State ; plant cost $3,000. ..” care Printers’ Ink. 
por: SALE—Agricultural magazine. 5,000 circu- 
lation, well established, best of reasons for 
selling. “PF, M.,” care Box 413, Madison, Wis. 


QTONEMETZ perfecting press, 8,000 per hour, 
‘ four or eight 5 for ss cheap ; $1,009. 
Now in daily use on HE ENTERPRIS . Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


i. bch E-— 

sing aeees - oe eee 
DELPHIA & it EADING RY.CO. Chas. / 

ae Agent, Reading Terminal, Phila. 








“co,” 
“ 














The strongest combination. of of 
A. Klink, 





Terms reasonable. References required, E. 
HARRIS, 150 Nassau, New York. 


ORSALE—A flourishing ¢ country newspaper, 
the official organ for three villages, witha 
good jobbing business. A splendid opportunit nod 
the right party. It will be sold for cash. 
W. F. BRAINERD, 83 Chambers St., N. Y. City, 


NE maton or more oman letters from '95, 
796, 97, 98, and 99. ill be sold in lots to 
suit the pure haser. They a never been copi 
or used. Let me know the quantity you want and 
I will make the ae gy all right. ili sell for — 
only. Address H. A. GRIPP, German A 
Tyrone, Pean. 


BYER® issue of PRINTERS’ INK is religiously 
4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by advertisers. If you want to buy a 
paper, or to sell a paper, or dont or ink, the thin; 

to do is to announce your — in ac lassifi 

advertisement in PRINTERS’ INK. The cost is but 
25 cents a line. Asa rule, A insertion will do 
the business. Address PRINTERS’ INE, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 
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ADDRESSES. 


S IND 4c. 

.) for parnhem's " % List, F— Aaa 
per and job office ne. ress 

BURST AM *S LISTS, Kansas City, U. 5. 


W EST VIRGINIA mailing list of “ie names of 
heads of families of best people in eleven 
(11) western counties adjacent to Wood, prosper- 
ous oil and farming section ; names bona fide 
from direct and reliable sources ; nn compiles 
‘ood legible ee Price ~ Ww. 8 
x 161, Parkersburg, W. 





AD VERTISING . NOVELTIES. 


TOVELTY Ad-Folders, Write to CHiCAGO 
4 ENVELOPE CLASP CO., Niles, Mich. 
YRICYCLE wagons for merchants, $40; sattered 
to suit. KOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N 


| oe the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
feader as well as advertiser, *4 lines will be in- 
gerted uncer this head once tor one dollar. 


APS and hats are being used by many adver- 

/ tisers toadvantage. We should be plexsed 

to lay before you comnnice and prices. BROWN 

& BIGELOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. Paul, Minh. 


P-TO-DATE advertisers use banners on their 
wagons. Most unique and attractive device 
ever invented; any style wagon changeable with 
6-inch gas lyers. ‘GEO. W. BARTLETT, patentee, 
134 E. Van Buren St. » Chicago. 


Ov booklets assure a permanent, antioomes 
income to intelligent, active men. 
have just published ten advertising booklets ar 
gas companies, florists, laundry men, tailors, 
shoe dealers, opticians, clothiers, piano as 
barbers, photographers. They are of 32 pages 
each, splendidly written, well printed, richly “ 
lustrated, with superb three-color covers. 
have under preparation other booklets of 8, 16 
and 32 pages for these and many other trades. 
We want agents to sell our booklets. They are 
the finest syndicate booklets ever issued. A ter- 
ae Cf means a large, continuous income for a 
lively agent. Write for particulars. BOOKLET 
PUBLICITY CO., 208 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








a 
NEWSPAPER BARGAINS. 


g 5 000 CASH opens up a great proposition 
ul in Massachusetts—monthly 14,500 
circulation ; weekly 2,350 circulation ; making big 
money. Owner very sick—balance easy terms. 
$4,000 buys a big weekly bargain in Indiana. 

$8,000—cash required $2,500 or more—buys a 
money-making newspaper property in Idaho. 
Owner has enough $$ and wishes to retire. 

$1,750—with only $700 or more cash—buys a 
good paying weekly property in Oregon. 

$2 Uys & reliable tae red ited in large, 
at ing New England tow 

1,300 buys a New York State p weekly — —doing a 
profitable business if sold quick 

$2,500 buys a dandy wee ly and job business 
within 75 miles of Alba 

buys a splendid Democratic weekly in 
Wyoming. Business shows a profit of $900 for 
six months. 

Dailies and weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for sale, 
“ David” knows about them 

Cc. F. DAVID, rota Mass., Confidential 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties. 


—_—__+o+—___ 
GREAT DAILY—FOR SALE. 


CO. of the very best daily properties in New 
England States, to wit : 
$15,000—$5,000 or more dow n—buys a great daily 
proposition. Doinga prosperous business i in one 
=< the most thrifty, fast-growing cities in Massa- 
chusetts. 
A —_ with $3,000 to $5,000 in cash can control 
a * Bail weekly proposition. 
aie Cx weeklies for sale in other States by 
), Confidential Broker in Newspapers, 
Sbington, M ass, 28 years’ experience. 





FOR SA LE. 


2K ERFECTING presses raed on docket; 2 ex- 
_feptionally good second end perfecting 

; stereo outfit at prices t. at are bound to 
Fell th them quick. C. F. DAVID, ‘Abington, Mass 
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NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


F° latest newspaper aper information use the lat- 
est edition of the eee NEWSPAPER Dt1- 
RECTORY, ae March 1, 1900. Price, five 
dollars. Sent free on ones of price. pato. P. 
ROW ELL ZOO. ic it., New York. 





BUSINESS C CHANCES, 


}00d opportunity for practical printer with 
oH to invest in good business. Address 
M. Xo, VOOD-ALLEN, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EE ad, “Our Booklets Assure a Permanent, 
. Handsome Income” under the classified 
heading Advertising Novelties in this issue of 
PRINTERS '§LNE, page 22 
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ADVERTISERS & MAIL-ORDER DEALERS. 


OTH NG will pay you better than ‘Our 
4 Presidents,” a photograv ure reproductice 
of the famous $500 oil painting. Shows all Presi- 
dents, including Mc Kinley. Is widely advertised, 
which helps you. Size 22x28in. Retails $!. Ad- 
vertise above your own name and _send orders to 
us to fill; or use as premnam. You_may get 
circulars or electro of ad of us. Write for 
yea position and miniature illustration, TEMPLE 

-» Woman’s Temple, a 


— +> - 


A bv ERTISING MEDIA. 
NICEELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 


T= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 





([ BE EVENING Post, Charleston, S. C. 
(HE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
T= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
"TBE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C, 
4 i EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 


UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted. FARM AND 
TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 


‘Se best advertising medium in Charleston, 
8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 


TICKELL MAGAZINE guarantees its circula- 
4a tion claims, under a S1 000 forfeit. 


Ma EVENING POST, of Charleston, 8. C., 
claims the largest local circulation. 


HE official journal for all city advertising of 
Charleston, 8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 


Ke" eye on FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, 
Tenn. It’s growing. Only 10c.aline now. 


4( WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6, 000. 


DS wanted for THE WESTERN ScovT, 
Wichita, Kan. Official organ, Imp. Red Men: 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., 9c. 
4 line. Cire’n 4,500. Close 24th. Sample free. 


A? NY person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 
thos amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year 


"TR: advertising forall Ge Gopartments of the 
city of Charleston, 8. is done under 
contract exclusively in THE ev: ENING Post. 


A WEB perfecting press, linotype machines 
4 and a building of its own is evidence of 
boc sepetty of THE EVENING Post, of Charles- 
on 

















HE Southern farmer boy swears by FARM AND 

RADE, Nashville, Tenn., the only paper in 

the world published in his interest. 10c. per 
agate line. 


N'SE ELL MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 

page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. one the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 


‘O reach the prosperous farmers of the South 
try FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. ; 10c. 

per agate line. Forms close 25th of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 
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G*5 hn booklets Assure a Permanent 

dsome Income” under the classified 
scadiiaa Advertising Novelties in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, page 22. 


9 000 ros oc rich cattle kings of Texas,worth 





read the San Angelo(Texas) 
STANDARD every cor Do you want some of 
their money! 1b5c. inch; 5c. brevier line. 
‘HE only farmer ag paper in the world is 
FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. If you 
want to reach that pk the best and only me- 
dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line. 


yACIFIC COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles. 
Cal. Foremost farm home journal. Actual 
average 5,053 weekly. among wealthy ranchers ; 
growing rapidly ; 5c. agate line ;no medicine ads. 


I ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 
Three hundred a cular advertisers. 
DANIEL T. LETT, Publisher. 
je ay | ia 8t., New York City. 


T= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., will 

core want advertisements at one cent a 
word net; 50 inches display for $15; 100 inches, 
$25; 300 inches, $60 ; 5C0 inches, $90; 1,000 inches for 
$165. Additional charges for position and break- 
ing of column rules. 


BOUT seven eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 

papers and at rates that give no more than one 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it in _ 
right = ag your advertising will pay. Cor 
sponden solicited Address THE GEO ». 
kKOW ELL A DVERTISING AGENCY, 10 Spruce St., 
New Yor 


[Fk HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 

0., a Catholic weekly, founded in 1850, 
proves a_ circulation exceeding 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate,70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 1¢ per cent on 104 inches; 
15 per cent on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520 inches 

a lower rate than is offered by any other relig- 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteed 
cire Ba vo Write home office or a <N1G, 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Bulliding, N. Y. 
"TRE HOME MAG AZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 

its thirteenth volume, having been started as 
the Commercial Travelers Home Magazine. A 
year ago the name was changed to the Home 
MaGazINg, and the office removed to New York 
City. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 
patronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation is now 50,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 31,700 are regular subscribers and 
the balance news-stand sales, exchange #nd ad- 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
of the American News Co. 

Our rate is $60 per page net, half and quarter 
pages pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

Je want your business because our circula- 
tion will bring you results. We are always 
ready to give any details to esible customers. 
Will you try us! we HOME MAGAZINE, 93-99 
Nassau St., a - 
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POSTAL CARDS. 


V 7 E can save you money on them. Will 

furnish and print at the following prices, 
_ color ink, any form or matter son — 
only ): 500, $5.25; 1,000, $10.25; 5,000, $50. postal 
ecards included. Fall count, good Conk roof 
shown if desired. fend cash with order. 

We have a special billhead at 31.30 per thou- 
sand that will interest you. LOUIS FINK & SON, 
Printers, Fourth & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 


———— 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 


RY Miss Woodle’s “Gem” service. 6 Wall 
Street, New York. 


A» that pull. Sample $1. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
‘OLK, 446 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 


SPECIAL ads, $1 to new customers. Catchy. 
AD BUREAU L., Box 1136, Southbridge, Mass. 


1 0 COMPLETE Shoe Ads, all new, for $2. G. 
R. SYFERT, 243 8. High St., Columbus, O. 


Q NYDER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
OO agents, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. Write. 


I IVERSIFTED advertising in verse—booklets, 
street car cards, etc. ADAMS, 1202 Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 


ITTLE ads made strong ; ome 
4 month,6for $5. GEORG 
0 Amity st., New London, Conn. 


‘THE shortest, surest and safest route to profit- 

able medical journal publicity is an tee 
the MEDICAL ADVERTISING BUREAU, 100 
William St., New York. 


GEE ad, “‘Our Booklets Assure a Permanent 

Handsome Income” under the classified 
heading Advertising Novelties in this issue of 
PRINTERS’ INK, page 22. 


BUSINESS a RATURE. 
5 Attractive booklets that bring results 
written and prepared » + HARRY B. WILSON, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


} OOKL ETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 

I lamina ‘position to offer you better service 

in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other man 
in the business. I make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me 
chipical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. WM. JOHNSTON, Man 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 10 ress, 10 Sprucejst., NewYork. 


QTRANGERS aay | measure advertisers 
h by the literature sent them. You do—so do 
I. If more advertisers realized this, millions of 
catalogues, price lists, circulars, etc., now fed to 
waste paper baskets, would be carefully, filed and 
kept. A thoroughly first-rate trade document 
never fails to create a favorable impression, 
while a poor one instantly suggests this thought, 
“This man’s goods are probably on a par with 
his advertisement of them.’”’ Such sn jude. 
ments are not profitable to advertisers. FRAY 

I. MAULE, 403 Sansom St, Philadelphia. xols 
mercial literature of all kinds. When writing 
me shun postal cards, 


a day for $10 a 
i HL. HAYWOOD, 











We will insert 
a 4-line 








classified advertisement 
one time for $1.00. 


The man or firm who has anything to sell fo advertisers 
and who makes a reasonable offer will generally find that 
each insertion of his 4-liner, costing $1, returns a sufficient 
number of orders to make him satisfied. He will possibly be 
ready to agree that the classified advertising in PRINTERS’ 
INK is the cheapest profit-bearing space he has ever struck. 


Address orders to PRINTERS’ INK, ro Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t= Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five — ayear, in advance. 
Sty Being prints ted fro 1 o> 

ing ni m. vi ates, it is ways pos- 

sible to issue a new edition of five hundred cop- 

ies for $30, or a larger number at the same rate. 

Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 

ERs’ INK for the benefit of ere pee ns may, on 
a. obtain special confidential terms. 

If any person — has not paid for it is re- 

ceiving PRINTERS’ Ink it is because some one has 

bscribed in his aa. Every _ is stopped 

at the an bd of the time pai x 
ADVERTISING RATES : 

Classified advertisements 25 cents a line: six 
words to the line ; pearl measure ; display 50 cents 
a line; 15 linesto toe inch. $100a page. Special 

——— eg five per cent additional, if grant 

; discount, five per cen cent for cash with order. 





Oscar Herzperc, N Managing Editor. 
Peter Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F, W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E 


"NEW YORK, MARCH | 14, 1900. 


THE ‘a tion of Painrens’ “INK 
for the issue of March 7th was 


21,900 copies. 


Metuops of following replies are 
among the most important of the 
many problems which demand the 
advertiser’s close attention. 





THE advertisements of the In- 
ternational Correspondence 
Schools, of Scranton, Pa., form a 
series of magazine announcements 
exemplifying the highest achieve- 
ment in this direction. 


Arter the Third Sugar Bowl 
has been awarded, the Little 
Schoolmaster will give another, 
the fourth, to that daily in the 
entire United States, barring no 
section, which gives an advertiser 
best service in proportion to the 
price charged. To secure the 
Fourth Sugar Bowl will be to ob- 
tain an enviable distinction. 








THe advertising which the 
crusade against it in the metropo- 
lis has given to the play “Sapho” 
will be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to it hereafter. The impres- 
sion that it is a very immoral play 
the management finds is a profit- 
able impression to get abroad, se- 
curing a large amount of prurient 
patronage not otherwise obtain- 
able. The fact that those who 
come find the immorality largely 
a myth does not affect the profits 
secured. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


CONFIDENCE in one’s ability to 
succeed is good advertising capital. 


“THe Nemesis of publications 
with an infirm circulation” is the 
way the Kansas City Journal, in 
its issue of Sunday, March 3rd, 
designates the American News- 
paper Directory. 


In Philadelphia the cases of dis- 
tributors found distributing Lydia 
Pinkham booklets have been sent 
to court—the accusation being that 
it is an obscene book. Evidently 
“brotherly love” is the only kind 
that may be discussed with im- 
punity in the city of that name. 


Scribner’s Magazine issues an 
attractive booklet entitled, “Some 
Considerations Affecting School 
Advertising,” which gives exam- 
ples of various sizes of school an- 
nouncements that have recently 
appeared in that periodical and 
tells what they have cost per issue 
for one, three, six and twelve in- 
sertions. Such specific informa- 
tion will increase the value of any 
booklet that solicits advertising. 


THe American Advertising 
Agents’ Association, which was re- 
cently organized in New York, 
took itself very seriously. One of 
the problems which it started out 
to solve was, what constitutes a 
general advertising agent? The 
only qualifications at present de- 
cided upon were the possession of 
a properly equipped office and of 
financial responsibility. A resolu- 
tion was passed to request publish- 
ers to limit general advertisers 
who are securing agents’ commis- 
sions to those at present enjoying 
that concession and to furnish a 
list of such advertisers; also to 
request publishers to limit the busi- 
ness of special agents to their le- 
gitimate field and not permit them 
to transact a general advertising 
agent’s business and to furnish a 
list of special agents from whom 
they are at present receiving gen- 
eral business. Abraham Lincoln 
was once asked how long a man’s 
legs should be, and replied, “Long 
enough to reach from his body to 
the ground”; the discussion as to 
what constitutes an advertising 
agent will probably result in as 
practical a solution. 

















THE Paterson (N. J.) News 
takes exception to the statement 
that “certain advertising agents” 
obtain space at $15 per inch 
per year in its columns, made in 
PRINTERS’ INK of February 28th. 
That assertion was made as “‘it is 
said” ; and according to the News, 





it is said, when it is said, without 
foundation. 

THE Imp, the Printers’ INK 
baby that hails from  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, in the inter- 
ests of the publications of 
the Press Publishing Company, 


is made up principally from selec- 
tions from Printers’ INK, duly 
credited. Mr. Nagel, the publish- 
er, has always been credited with 
discrimination, and this is another 
proof that his powers in this di- 
rection have not been over-esti- 
mated. 





THE Seattle Times of February 
15th talked thus interestingly of 
the advantages of evening papers 
and of itself in particular: 

The fact that “all mankind,” without 
reference to profession, duties or sit- 
uation, is afforded ample opportunity 
to read the evening papers is one of the 
great reasons why the Times has “three 
times greater circulation in Seattle” 
than any morning — could possibly 
obtain, no matter what its character. 
The fact that the great news-gathering 
organizations of the world—including 
the Wolf agency of Continental Eu- 
rope with headquarters in London, the 
Havas series of France with headquar- 
ters in Paris, and the Reuter service 
of Germany with headquarters in Ber- 
lin, the essential features of whose serv- 
ices are exchanged with the Associated 
Press of America—undertake to gather 
all the news of the world and transmit 
the same to their patrons promptly, af- 
fords the evening papers an opportunity 
to publish fully ‘‘nine-tenths” of the 
occurrences of creation on the day of 
those occurrences. By reason of the 
difference of two hours of time be- 
tween Seattle and Chicago, three hours 
of time between Seattle and New York, 
and “nine hours” of time between Se- 
attle, London, Paris and Berlin—which 
also includes the South African news 
reports—there is scarcely any reason 
under natural conditions why all the 
news of the world occurring east of 
the Rocky Mountains, before six_o’clock 
at night, when the business affairs of 
the world are over, should not be ob- 
tained for the evening Associated Press 
publications on the Pacific Coast. For 
these reasons it will be apparent that 
these papers are the best read papers 


—that is, when they are kept -, to the 
full standard of news—and this fact 
has come to be admitted by every 


man who has any correct information 
concerning the subject. 


PRINTERS’ INK, 
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ADVERTISING can never be good 
unless it is well followed up. 


Up to and including the morn- 
ing mail of February 28th the As- 
sociation of American Advertisers 
had received 367 replies to its in- 
quiry sent to all publishers of 
newspapers and magazines in the 
United States claimed to have a 
circulation of nine thousand and 
upwards, asking them if they 
would be willing to submit their 
books and records to the inspec- 
tion of an accredited representa- 
tive of the Association without 
further notice, of which replies 
315 are classified as unqualified 
affirmative, 29 as qualified affirm- 
ative and 23 as negative or indefin- 
ite. The names have been pub- 
lished in a pamphlet under these 
headings. 


THE articles on daily papers 
which have recently appeared in 
PrinTERS’ INK were founded on 
the ratings in the December, 1899, 
issue of the American Newspaper 
Directory, the latest number pub- 
lished at the time of their appear- 
ance. In a number of cases, if 
the writer of these articles had 
been permitted to examine the 
manuscript of the forthcoming is- 
sue of the American Newspaper 
Directory, now out, his assertions 
might have been somewhat chang- 
ed. To take an instance, the Salt 
Lake Herald now complains that 
the statement was made in Print- 
ERS’ INK of February 21st that 
“the Herald has made no report 
since 1896, but it is accorded an 
estimate of exceeding 2,250,”’ when 
as a matter of fact the publishers 
of Printers’ INK and the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory had in 
their possession at the time, for 
the March, 1900, edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory, a 
detailed statement of circulation 
for the year 1899. However, the 
articles were founded, as already 
stated, on the only basis on which 
they could consistently be founded, 
the latest edition of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
then out. Printers’ INK has been 
repeating this several times: and 
does not intend to print any more 
communications to which this fact 
is the explanation. 
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Tue Akron Cereal Company of 
Akron, Ohio, puts into each pack- 
age of its wares a coupon contain- 
ing one of the letters of the word 
“Mothers.” When a_ purchaser 
has secured all the letters of that 
word, he is entitled to ‘‘an elegant 
decorated tea-set of 56 pieces, 
worth at retail $8." The fact that 
the buyer may constantly buy and 
always secure additional copies 
of the letters ke does not need to 
make up the required word, is a 
phase of the scheme that makes 
it a good one. 


A NUMBER of interesting facts in 
regard to the “Sheldon edition” of 
the Topeka Capital, which will ap- 
pear for a week from March 13, are 
related by Mr. Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, its manager, who is soliciting 
advertising for it from 171 Broad- 
way, New York. Patent medicine 
advertisements of all kinds will be 
excluded; soalso will “agents want- 
ed,” or those of any other class 
which indicate upon their face that 
they are not strictly bona fide. 
Advertisers will be charged one- 
third of a cent per line for each 
thousand of circulation secured, 
and will be allowed to name a 
maximum of circulation beyond 
which they do not desire to go. 
The greatest amount of advertis- 
ing taken any day will be twenty- 
one columns in a paper of fifty- 
six columns. The subscription 
price of the “Sheldon edition” will 
be 25 cents, or 15 cents to religious 
organizations. From present indi- 
cations the circulation will range 
between 300,000 and 400,000 copies 
per day. The printing will be done 
in New York and Chicago as well 
as in Topeka. Mr. Houston says 
he finds much interest in the mat- 
ter, and the advertisers whose 
patronage is not desired appear 
to be most anxious to come in, 
so much so that the number re- 
jected exceeds the number accept- 
ed. Every one seems to see, he 
says, that the advertisements will 
receive as much reading as the 
news matter, to discover what sort 
of advertising Mr. Sheldon ap- 
proves. That the Topeka Capital 
will secure excellent advertising 
out of the entire scheme, as well 
as a desirable accumulation of 
cash, appears to be clear. 







PRINTERS’ INK 





“PRINTED by electric power from 
Niagara Falls” is the interesting 
sub-head borne by the Buffalo 
Express. 





How forcible an advertisement 
may be made by its very blackness, 
despite its lack of daintiness, is 
well indicated by the Cuticura an- 
nouncement (cf. page 43 advertis- 
ing portion March McClure’s). 





Tue Booklet "Publicity Com- 
pany, 208 Summer street, Boston, 
Mass., is carrying into oper ration 
a syndicate scheme whereby retail- 
ers may secure at a low cost book- 
lets which possess some unique 
features. It is intended eventually 
to have a booklet for each busi- 
ness; at present ten have been is- 
sued, named respectively, Gas and 
Gastronomy, Flower  Fancies 
Laundry Lore, Eye Lore, Clothes 
Make the Man, Dress, Photog- 
raphy, Why You Need a Piano, 
Shoe Science and The Art Tonso- 
rial, the trend of which is suffi- 
ciently indicated by their titles. 
Mr. Wm. Borsodi, under whose 
supervision the booklets are being 
compiled, believes that the ordin- 
ary booklet is not interesting 
enough; in the present series, 
therefore, he has made each book- 
let an attractive illustrated salma- 
gundi in a_ colored’ cover 
of history, arguments, fun- 
ny anecdotes, short stories and 
poems, all possessing some rela- 
tion to the subject advertised. The 
initial one, Gas and Gastronomy, 
for instance, is full of attractive 
literary matter, the perusal of 
which is likely to convince any 
reader of the advantages of using 
gas for all purposes. One may 
secure one thousand copies of any 
booklet with one’s name and ad- 
dress on front cover and title page 
and one’s advertisement on back 
cover for $25, or five thousand cop- 
ies for $100. The offer of the 
company to send the ten booklets 
to all who are interested 
for twenty-five cents offers an 
opportunity. to adwriters to ex- 
amine a series with whose features 
they should be acquainted and for 
which some of them could per- 
haps secure orders from their own 
customers with profit to them- 
selves. 

















AccorDING to the _ Billboard 
(Cincinnati) for March, Peruna 
and Paine’s Celery Compound 
booklets are being distributed 
through country postoffice boxes 
by country postmasters, without 
the payment of postage. 


Tue Atchison Champion of 
Atchison, Kansas, announces that, 
beginning March 12, it will be run 
“As the Devil Would Run It,” 
that the fact is being extensively 
advertised, and that orders com- 
ing in suggest a phenomenal cir- 
culation for that week—the same 
wherein Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 
will publish the Topeka Capital 
“as Jesus would do.” It is prom- 
ised that the “As the Devil Would 
Run It” edition will be the_hot- 
test paper ever published in Kan- 
sas. The Champion's ancient pol- 
icy of telling nobody the circulation 
given for the money will be strict- 
ly adhered to; it is, in fact, typical- 
ly devilish enough to fit in even 

with a devil’s edition. 


ELECTROTYPES AND 
OTHER CUTS. 


Office of 
“Success.” 
New York, Mar. 2, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly give us name and 
address of concerns in this city who 
make celluloid reproductions of small 
advertisements to be sent to country 
newspapers; or, if you know of any 
better process other than electrotyping, 
we would be pleased to have you make 
a note of same for our information. 
Thanking you in advance, we are, 

ery truly yours, 
Tue Success Company. 


Celluloid cuts are made by the 
Columbia Press Association, 150 
Worth street, New York. Stereo- 
types are next best to electrotypes 
for good service and are made by 
Merritt Plate Company, 62 Eliza- 
beth street, Advertising Plate 
Company, 253 Broadway, by 
Ringler & Co., Park place, and 


by electrotypers in general. 
Electrotypes cost most, stereo- 
types come next, and celluloid 


plates cost least; they last in the 
same proportion, and are perhaps 
of similar cost in the end, in the 
case of advertisements running for 
long periods. Celluloid cuts can- 
not be used in newspaper offices 
where the pages are stereotyped, 
as the heat melts them.—[Eb. P. I. 
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IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Office of 
“Tue SprRINGFIELD Unron.’ 

SprINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 27, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are in receipt of Printers’ INK, 
dated February 21, which contains sev- 
eral errors in reference to the Spring- 
field Union. On page 16 you state that 
the Springfield U lon _o to be un- 
willing to furnish the Directory editor 
with the information necessary to en- 
title it to a definite rating in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. In regard 
to this would say that we have mailed 
to the American Newspaper Directory 
a detailed sworn statement of our cir- 
culation every year since 1892, includ- 
ing this year. We have before us your 
postal card under date of February 13, 
acknowledging receint of circulation 
figures for the past year. It would 
seem to us that there is some gross 
carelessness in the handling of matter 
in your office, as we cannot believe you 
would willfully misrepresent a news- 
paper or make any statement which you 
snew was not so. We realize that in 
a large office correspondence is apt to 
go astray and presume it is only neces- 
sary to call your attention to the error 
to have it rectified. Will you kindly 
acknowledge this letter and advise us 
what steps you will take to put us right 
before the readers of your publication. 

fours very truly, 
THE SPRINGFIELD Unron. 
- D. Plummer. 

The editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory, when ap- 
pealed to in regard to this matter, 
said: “It should be remembered 
that the article in question was 
based on information contained in 
the December, 1899, issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory. 
It is true that on February 13, 
1900, the Springfield Union sent to 
the Directory office a circulation 
statement, but it came too late for 
attention in the March, 1900, Di- 
rectory and the publishers of the 
Union were so notified. It is also 
true that this is the only circula- 
tion statement received at the Di- 
rectory office from the Union since 
1897. The gross_ carelessness 
(whether intentional or uninten- 
tional) referred to in their letter 
evidently is to be credited to the 
—s office. The average week- 

day (morning and evening) issue 
for 1899 is reported in their state- 
ment to have been 20,776 and for 
the Sunday issue, 12,012.” 
+o 

THE colored insert of Pabst in 
the March magazines is a unique 
advertisement—one that probably 
every reader of the periodical will 
see and comment upon, 
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IN RHODE ISLAND. 


A leaflet emanating from Prov- 
idence is preaching a monthly ser- 
mon on the text: 

“The man or advertising solicitor who 
makes statements that are not facts, 
and collects money upon them, is a 
fraud of the most dangerous kind and 
should be exposed.” 

In its March issue this publi- 
cation, which assumes to be known 
as the Rhode Island Advertiser, 
puts forth the following challenge: 

I will place in the hands and to 
the order of the Advertisers’ Guarantee 
Company of Chicago, Illinois, or to the 
order of the Association of American 
Advertisers, 1829 Park Row Building, 
New York City, if this association will 
accept the trust, providing that the Ad- 
vertisers’ Guarantee Company cannot 
act in this matter, $5,000 at once, with 
written instructions to pay the entire 
amount over and to the order of the 
American Newspaper Directory or to 
Printers’ INK, if either of these publi- 
cations will prove their own statements 
about the Telegram circulation to be 
absolutely true, or if by an_investiga- 
tion of the Telegram circulation_ for 
one year back by the Advertisers’ Guar- 
antee Company, said company reports 
that the figures of 8,295 Telegram out- 
os as given in detail in the Rhode 

sland Advertiser are, in the main, a 
wrong and incorrect statement of the 
Telegram’s output. 

The Advertisers’ Guarantee Com- 
pany of Chicago is a company formed 
to guarantee to advertisers by a bond 
of $50,000 that their quotations o 
newspaper circulations as made by them 
are absolutely correct. If this com- 
pany will investigate the Telegram’s 
circulation for the past year upon their 
established methods of investigation, 
and after such examination, report that 
the figures published in the Rhode 
Island Advertiser of January 2oth last, 
which gave the Telegram an output of 
8,295 copies, are not, in the main, the 
correct circulation of the Telegram, this 
entire sum of $5,000 will belong to and 
will be turned over to the order of the 
American Newspaper Directory or 
Printers’ Ink if either of these pub- 
lications will show a_ willingness to 
enter at once into this investigation 
and can induce or force their protege, 
the Providence Evening Telegram, to 
submit to such an investigation. 
Printers’ INK or the Directory are 
timid in the matter of incurring ex- 
pense, I will guarantee, or put up money 
enough in the hands of the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company to cover all ex- 
penses of investigation, which will be 
paid in full, together with, the $5,000, 
if my figures are proven radically wrong 
and incorrect. 

Notifying me is all the Directory or 
Printers’ InK people must do to see 
this money actually deposited as prom- 
ised. Thus they will not be put to any 
expense or trouble to know beyond any 
shadow of a doubt that this money is 
actually up. : 

These publications have been holding 
up the Telegram to advertisers as hav- 
ing 36,000 or more; will Lingane now 
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come to the rescue of his benefactors 
and help them show upon what ground 
and by what right they credit the 
Providence Evening Telegram with over 
8,295 gross output daily, to say nothing 
of actual paid circulation? 

What kind of bunco game is this, 
that directories and newspapers. can 
put up against the advertiser and his 
money? Who is responsible for the 
published statement that the Providence 

elegram has 36,000? or 34,000? or 
any amount over 8,295 output? The 
American Newspaper Directory and 
Printers’ Ink say it has; are they re- 
sponsible? will they back up their own 
statements, will they prove them if all 
expenses are paid and $5,000 thrown 
in as a gift? Can they show any rea- 
sonable excuse for such an inflated rat- 
ing beyond Lingane’s unsworn state- 
ment? 

The Rhode Island Advertiser, on 
January 29, gave in detail the names 
and addresses of all known newsdealers, 
carrier boys, newsboys and distributors 
in this State. The sum total of Tele- 
grams these people received daily was 
8,295, as against the claim of the Tel- 
egram of a daily circulation of above 
34,000. A copy of that issue will be 
sent to those interested, upon appli- 
cation. 

The publishers of Printers’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Di-: 
rectory welcome the aid of this 
hornet, wasp, black fly or bumble- 
bee, or whatever animal or insect 
the Rhode Island Advertiser sets 
itself up to be. The oath it is 
pursuing is in the right direction. 
It is a course that Printers’ INK 
and the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory have persistently followed 
for many years. The_ general 
complaint against the Directory 
has been heretofore based on its 
adherence to so-called iron-clad 
methods. To be now charged 
with being too lenient in its de- 
mands is a change both agreeable 
and refreshing. 

++ 

“THE hypnotic force of adver- 
en ‘ < 
tising,” said a recent visitor of 
Printers’ INK to the editor, “is 
well illustrated by the vogue which 
such substitutes for coffee as Car- 
amel Cereal, Kaffeebrod and Pos- 
tum Cereal appear to have obtain- 
ed. To think that mere advertis- 
ing should induce people to refrain 
from the drinking of coffee, a 
habit in which they have indulged 
for so many centuries, illustrates 
to my mind how great a force ad- 
vertising exerts. By its aid a kind 
of missionary or evangelistic work 
may be done on paper, only lim- 
ited by the circulation of printed 
matter.” 















CHURCH ADVERTISING. 


There is a difference of opinion about 
the propriety of church advertising. 
fo our min it all depends upon two 
things, viz. ‘motive and manner. 
advertising is done to gratify the 
vanity of the minister, or to parade 
his sensational doings before the com- 
munity, it becomes a nuisance. If it is 
done to help the church before the 
people and to attract them to its serv- 
ices that they may receive spiritual 
good, it is wise and profitable. 

If done by sensational language or 
in an immodest spirit, it is a reflection 
upon the good taste of the pastor and 
his officials which must neutralize all 
its good effects. If notices are inserted 
in the papers and invitations are dis- 
tributed in the homes of the people, 
couched in becoming language, entirely 
free from extravagance and flamboy- 
ancy, it will result in positive and per- 
manent good. A few churches over- 
advertise and make themselves ridicu- 
lous in the community. But most do 
not advertise enough. If we havesome- 
thing really good to offer the people, 
why should we not let them know about 
it?—Epworth Herald. 

eee §(o—— 
CLOTHES AND ADVERTISING. 

When you buy advertising find out 
what you are getting—the circulation 
you get for your money and the char- 
acter of that circulation. If you were 
buying a suit of clothes you would not 
walk into a store and tell the clerk to 


send a suit up to your house. You 
would look at the many samples_ of 
goods, the style, sizes and price. Use 


the. same care in buying advertising. 
—Centerville ows) ° Citizen. 
IT IS 5 TRUE 
The most __ successful business an- 
nouncements have often been produced 
by those who made no pretensions to 
advertising skill.—Advisor. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $#2¢aline. No display 
other than 2-line initial letter. Must be handed 
in one week in advance 


CONNECTICUT. 














OOK out for the advertising agent who seeks 

4 to put some other paper on your list in place 

of the Day, New London, to cover its field. 
There’s a nigger about somewhere. 
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ILLINOIS. 
Coxkexs HOME JOURNAL is just right for 
people in the 


advertising articles that intere: 
smaller towns. Sui bers belong to American 
Musical Association, and own pianos and Pomme 4 
150,000 comes for April. Circulation in qrowins 
— a Write for sample co) and particulars 
Be CONKE Y COMPANY, 


MAINE. 


‘]°O reach acertain group of Maine readers (see 
map of the State) you must use the Rook- 
land CoURIER-GA twice a week. No other 
pa r covers that territory so thoroughly. Cir- 
tion—see Rowell’s. Advertising rates—stiff. 


CANADA. 


YAN arses ADVERTISING is best done b 
E. DESBARATS ADVERTISING AG. 














THE 
NCY, 
sontrent. 


CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


io ‘RS’ INK, published weekly by Geo. P. 
yell & Co., was the first of the now nu- 
merous class of jour: nals devoted to advertising. 
It likes to a itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertisin; ng. Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had nearly two hundred imitators. 
NTERS’ INK aims to teac advertising 
by publishing good yet pe methods, giving 
examples of good and bad advertising and tel 
ing why. it also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the ———r of any topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. very advertising man who 
is known at all has ‘conbtbaned to its columns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’s way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, ep | occasio: y 
an opinion in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effort to be consistent, ad- 
vocating to-day to-day’s onessens and abandon- 
ing yesterday's theories to the d past. Ave 
aes 

















age c oo es during 1898, 23,171. 











price $5 a year. Advertising rates 
cents a line each time, display 50 ‘cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK 10 Fapruce 8t., N. Y. 
RELIGIOUS, 
BAPTIST. 





HE GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 

by more than 5,000 progressive negro preac 
ers and teachers in "Georgia, South Carolina, ‘Ala- 
bama and Florida. Cire’n for 1899, 6,275 weekly. 


‘Displayed “Advertisements. 








50 cents a line; $100 a p a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if, granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 
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Che Parisian 


The Only Publication in America which makes a permanent 
feature of exploiting and illustrating everything pertaining to 





THE PARIS EXPOSITION 





On all news-stands. Price 15 cents. 


OOQOOOCOCOOCOCOO00C0O 





UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
‘THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
Published at 853 Carnegie Hail, New York. 
QOOOOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOOOOOSOOO090O 
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WANT 
1 Co,, 


ED.—Case of bad health that 
R-I-P-A-N-S8 will not benefit. 
Ripans Chemica 
samples and 1,000 testimontals. 


Send 5 cents to 
New York, for 10 
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4400 “heuarion 


Only one ad and one adver- 
tising bill needed to cover New 
London, Conn., and 20 villages 
adjoining, if you use THE DAY. 
No paper in Eastern Connecti- 
cut approaches it in circulation 
or influence. 


CIRCULATION 
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aay ik “sist” 
yc COIN CARRIER 


=== is a COIN CARRIER and 
SAS ADVERTISING 
22 = @\ CIRCULAR combined. 


It is Light, Simple, cmt | and Cheaper than 
any neaqcesd Coin Carrier. No Gummed Paper. 
Can repeatedly without injury. Itis 
a onde rful collector of small amounts, and 
has so inany unique advautages t that any 
man in any line of business can use it. Write 
for free sample, full particulars and prices. 


BEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
166 Lombard Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 































PUBLISHED EVERY 
MORNING IN THE YEAR AT 
PHENIX, ARIZONA. 
Exclusive Associated Press 
Dispatches. Only perfect- 
ing pressin Arizona. Three 
Mergenthaler machines, 
Circulation exceeds the com- 
bined circulation of all other 
daily newspapers in Arizona 


For RATES ADDRESS 
CHARLES C. RANDOLPH, 
Publisher, 

OR 
H. D. LA COSTE, 

38 Park Row, New York. 


The Arizona 
Republican 
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The Land 

of Sunshine 
Covers 
California and 


has a larger circulation in 
California than all the 
Eastern Magazines com- 
bined; it has besides this 
just added 3,000 paid sub- 
scribers outside the State, 
the result of a vigorous 
subscription campaign... 


A Page a Year for $240! 


Write for sample copy and rate 
card to LAND or SUNSHINE Pus. 
Co., Los Angeles, or 


EDGAR JOHN ARNOLD, 


Eastern Representative, 


13 Park Row, New York. 














SELF CULTURE 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. O. H. Werniche’s Experience, in 
‘Printers’ Ink,’ August 2, 1899. 


Mr. Frank 
M. Tenny publishes 
an interview with Mr. O. H. 
Wernicke, manager of the Wernicke 
Co. of Elastic Bookcase Fame. After 
giving many bright ideas about advertis- 
ing, Mr. Wernicke, in answer to Mr. 
Tenny’s question as to how he rates 
the various magazines, says that 
“after the ‘Review of Reviews,’ 
Secr CuLTuRE MAGAZINE 
is the next best invest- 
ment for us.” 





Serr CuttureE MaGazine has the 
largest circulation of any purely literary 
monthly published west of Philadelphia. 

Sample copies sent for the asking. 
Rates of any agency or 


SELF CULTURE MAGAZINE, 
AKRON, OHIO. 
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Che Pawtucket R.1. Evening Cribune 


‘oes into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - - Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. Buckmaster, Advertising Manager. 


To the Jeweler space in 
IT IS THE CHRISTIAN WITNESS 


WORTH m= 


is not pene a cent 








all he is asked to 





pay to the man with a column. 
wholesome, honest 
goods to sell. W. J. SHILLIDAY, Adv. Mgr. 
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CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 
| eee for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 


WL 


COO 


RECTORY. Published March 1, 1900. 32d year; Ist quar- 

terly issue; 1424 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO, 
Rens No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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The Practical Dairyman 


with over 20,000 circulation among the creameries, factories, 
dairymen and farmers of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota and Canada, offers advertisers the best 
facilities for reaching these classes, which are composed of ready 
and liberal buyers. The publication is the leading dairy paper 
of the country and is steadily gaining in popularity. Circulation 
guaranteed. Rates low. Sample will be sent free on application, 
E. CHUBB FULLER, Publisher, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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THere Never was A Loca Paper 


in Trenton, the beautiful capital city of New Jersey, until the 
TRENTON TIMES got some new life and new spirit in it last 
spring. The price was reduced to a penny, a half dozen hustlers 
for local news put on the streets of the city, and the result is that 
the TIMEs’ circulation has now reached a figure never attained 
before in Trenton, and is growing by leaps and bounds. It is the 
best advertising medium in the city because it is the characteristic 
home paper. 

TRENTON TIMES, Trenton, N. J. 














into over Thi 
THE EVENING fein 
JOURNAL CITY, NJ jerry City, ond is a 


guest in over eighty per 
Average 7 cent of the English- 


Daily Cincula- ] 4, 486 speaking households in 


tion in 1899: the city. 




















Booklets 


Advertisements 
Circulars 


AM in a position to offer you better service in writing. 
designing and printing advertising matter of every 
description than any other man in the business. I 
make the fashion in typographical display. I have 
charge of the mechanical department of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. No other paper in the world is so much copied. 





My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out complete jobs. If you 
wish to improve both the tone and appearance of your advertising 
matter it will pay you to consult me. Send your name ona small 
postal card for a copy of my large postal card. 

WM. JOHNSTON, MANAGER PRINTERS’ INK PRESS, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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An Advertiser has 
Something to Sell... 


In advertising he does not care what the 
medium is so that it brings him buyers. 
Most advertisers wish to reach the home 
where all the members of the family are likely 
to see the advertisement. It is conceded that 
the German newspaper is read in the home 
more generally and more thoroughly than 
any other paper, hence it must have first 
place as an advertising medium among the 
German people. The German is strong in 
his likes, he likes his German paper and he 
has more confidence in what he reads in it 
than if he saw it elsewhere. Once he buys 
your goods and likes them, you can count 
on him as a regular customer. 


The Toledo Express 


is the only daily German paper in North- 
western Ohio and is read in thousands of 
German homes where no English paper is 
ever taken, as they get all the news in it and 
in their own language. There are more than 
50,000 Germans in Toledo and vicinity. Is 
their trade worth having? THE Express is 
the medium by which to reach them. 











150 Nassau Street, New York. 
W. E. SCOTT, otern Advertising Manager. 
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Largest —" Best Medium 
Two - cent for 
houghtful 
Circulation . a Staple Goods 














Buffalo Review 


Guaranteed datly average circulation 
during last year 9,500. 


Now 10,500. 






THE Review has the largest doxa 





fide mail subscription list of any 






daily paper in New York State out- 
side of New York City. Lists are 


open to inspection. 











Eastern Agency : THE BUFFALO REVIEW CO, 
W.. & SCOTT, Buffalo, N. Y. 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 
















Official Enterprising, Official 
Paper, City of Complete, Paper, Erie 
Buffalo Brainy County 
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WESTERN NEW YORK 
ADVERTISING 


is most economically and effectively done in 
the columns of the 


Buffalo Courier». 
Buffalo Enquirer 


with a combined daily circulation of 


Over 85,000 Guaranteed 


Rates per thousand circulation are much 
lower than in any other medium in that section, 
and these papers go into the hands of the 
people of moderate means, invariably the best 
buyers of advertised goods. 

The Courter alone (published every morn- 
ing) has a paid distribution greater by many 
thousands than any other morning daily in 
the State outside of Manhattan Island. 





J. E. VAN DOREN SPECIAL AGENCY, 
PUBLISHERS’ DIRECT REPRESENTATIVES, 


Tribune Bidg., New York. Boyce Building, Chicago. 
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ALONG 
THE NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


We control the exclusive 
privileges in all the cars of 
Albany, Schenectady, Amster- 
dam, Fonda, Johnstown and 
Gloversville, Herkimer, Frank- 
fort, Ilion, Utica, Rochester, 
Lockport, Buffalo, Tonawanda 
and Niagara Falls, on both 
sides of the river. 

We run these places with 
our own employees, service 
in consequence is the best, cars 
crowded with ads, advertisers 
know where to go—enough 
said 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 16 State Street, Rochester. 
1% Kirk Building, Syracuse. 378 Main Street, Buffalo. 
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Let us show you 
over this road if you 
desire to see real 
elevated railroad 
advertising proper- 
ly done and at rea- 
sonable rates. 


253 Broadway, New York. 


AN 
GEO. KISSAM & CO., rN 
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‘Foxy Ink Men’ 



















“ What’s the use of knowing how to get out a 
dollar’s worth of work at a cost of ninety cents, 


if we don’t insure the collection of the dollar?” 


The above remark was made by Mr. John H. Eggers, of 
the Winthrop Press, in his address to the New York Typothete, 
at one of their recent meetings. He followed it by mentioning 
the percentage of loss through bad debts in the different trades, 
and the printing trade seems to suffer most. He figures that 
the amount of printing done by members of the New York 
Typothetze reaches $12,000,coo per annum, and the loss from 
bad debts is no less than $360,ooo—equal to three per cent. 

My competitors are too foxy to tell what percentage they 
lose by bad debts, but I am willing to wager it far exceeds three 
per cent. I know of a very conservative ink house that figures 
five per cent for bad debts. ‘There were some heavy failures in 
the publishing and printing trade last year, and some ink house 
was caught badly. My total bad debts in six years have only 
amounted to $50, and I have filled over 60,000 orders from 
8,000 different concerns. This is the principal reason why I can 
undersell my competitors and furnish the best inks in the world. 
Send for my price list. If my goods are not found as repre- 
sented I cheerfully refund the money and pay all transportation 
charges. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 









13 Spruce St., New York. 
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DEPARTMENT OF CRITICISM. 
‘By Charles Austin ‘Bates. 


f PRINTERS’ INK may ae sadn this department advertisements, booklets, cata- 
- for advertising. y as ble 1 receive full, honest, earnest 
ere is no charge for i PRinvens’ INK “ pays the freight.” 
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The retailer makes himself a 
catalogue. 

Having done so he casts about 
for some method by which he can 
make somebody else pay for it. 

He writes a letter to the various 
manufacturers whose goods he 
carries and asks them how much 
space he shall reserve for them 
in his forthcoming beautiful cat- 
alogue. 

He tells them that the price of 
advertising space will be so much 
per page and insinuates that he 
thinks so many pages would be 
about right. 

If he is an old and callous hand 
at the business he doesn’t leave 
any loop-holes through which the 
manufacturer can escape. 

He blandly explains that he has 
reserved so many pages for each 
particular manufacturer at so 
much per page and asks that copy 
be furnished at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

If any manufacturer has the 
temerity to raise any objection to 
this peculiar method of raising 
funds, the retailer calmly goes 
ahead and takes off the price of 
his space from his account with 
the manufacturer. 

Then if this unreasonable man- 
ufacturer still insists that he isn’t 
getting a square deal and refuses 
to put up with this sort of treat- 
ment, the retailer does everything 
in his power to kill the sale of 
the particular line of goods which 
the manufacturer makes and steers 
his customers on to something else. 

This peculiar method of proced- 
ure is becoming common. 

If it is all right it deserves to be 
set right before the world. 

If it is all wrong it deserves to 
be killed off promptly and finally. 

The retailer figures it out that 
it is perfectly proper. 

He thinks that space in his cat- 
alogue is valuable. 

He thinks that if he exploits the 
manufacturer’s goods in this man- 







































ner and lays their virtues before 
his customers he ought to be prop- 
erly reimbursed. 

He thinks that advertisements 
in his catalogue carry weight with 
the people to whom it goes. 

He believes, or pretends to be- 
lieve, that it is the manufactur- 
er’s duty to help him sell the man- 
ufacturer’s goods. 

He believes, or pretends to be- 
lieve, that if he pushes the man- 
ufacturer’s goods over his counter 
and tries to increase their sale the 
manufacturer ought to do his part 
by buying space in the catalogue. 

And if he refuses to do this 
just and sensible thing the retailer 
proposes to jump in with a club 
and make him do it. 

Perhaps the retailer is right. 

If he is and has any good rea- 
sons to give for this remarkable 
practice, I should be glad to hear 
from him in any number and at 
any length. 


On the other hand, the manu- } 
facturer inwardly laments and 
foams and swears. * 


He does not believe that space 
in the retailer's catalogue is worth 
two hoots to him. 

If he had his way about it he 
wouldn’t give a picayune for all 
the space in all the catalogues that 
all the retailers who do business 
with him get out in the course of 
a century. ‘ 

He has to stand it, though. ‘ 

Having driven the best possible I 
bargain, he thinks it is mighty | 
shrewd business to turn the screws 
on once more and make the man- 
ufacturer put up for expensive i 
space in his catalogue. a 

What is the manufacturer going i 
to do? i 

He calls it blackmail, pure and 
simple, but it doesn’t do him any 
good to tear his hair about it. | 

If he says a word in protest his | 
business suffers. He feels pre- ' 
cisely like the man who is held 
up at the point of a gun and made 
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to keep his hands in the air while 
the highwayman goes through his 
pockets. 

He feels that he is paying for 
something that is not only of no 
use to him, but is forced into be- 
ing divorced from his money by 
a peculiarly mean and high-hand- 
ed proceeding. 

It is bad enough to lose money 
in the many and inevitable ways 
in which the manufacturer must 
sometimes lose, but it is much 
harder to be bled by one’s own 
friends and customers. 

This is the way the manufact- 
urer looks at it, and to a man up 
a tree it looks as if he were very 
nearly right. 

If it will make him feel any bet- 
ter to anonymously unburden his 
soul upon this matter I should be 
glad to hear from him as well as 
from the fellow on the other side. 


The - Pad viiaiidie in 
large periodicals of large circula- 
tion can do the manufacturer is 
not measurable by the immediate 
dollars and cents results. 

The actual cash realized, except 
in a strictly mail-order proposi- 
tion, does not cut much figure. 

The thing to do in magazine and 
similar advertising is to educate 
the public as to the merits and su- 
periority of the article and to urge 
upon them, in season and out of 
season, the necessity for buying 
your article in preference to any 
other. 

This process is a highly necessa- 
ry one and one of great value. 

If you make a tooth brush and 
can in course of time convince the 
public that no other tooth brush 
is quite as good as yours, you 
have made an impression whose 
money value is simply incalculable. 

It doesn’t matter if, in the mean- 
time, orders for your tooth brush 
have been few and far between. 

You have gradually brought the 
people you are after round to 
your point of view. 

You have fixed the name and 
merits of your tooth brush firmly 
in the minds of the people. 

In the course of time, if you 
keep at it and do it rightly, people 
who buy tooth brushes are going 
to look for your trade-mark on 
them. They are going to refuse 
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all other tooth brushes if you have 
told them that they must do it 
and explained just why they should 
do it fully enough and often 
enough and convincingly enough. 

A great many manufacturers do 
this and do it well. 

Few manufacturers, however, 
use properly the leverage which 
their advertising gives them upon 
the retailer. 

They go on advertising month 
after monthand yearafter yearand 
wait for the retailer to find out 
that there is a strong demand for 
their goods and that he ought to 
carry them. 

If they do explain this to the 
trade they do it in a half-hearted, 


disconnected and _ unconvincing 
manner. 
If you are advertising your 


goods to the consumer tell the re- 
tailer about it also. 

Tell him what a lot of money 
you are spending and what an im- 
pression you are going to make 
upon the public—his public. 

Tell him that you are advertis- 
ing in the papers and magazines 
that his customers read. 

That they are seeing your ads 
and reading them. 

That they are being impressed 
by the claims you make for your 
product. 

That they 
your goods 
them. 

That the retailer who carries 
your goods will get a whole lot 
of trade that you are working up 
and sending to him, and make a 
lot of money that he would not 
otherwise make. 

And that the dealer who doesn’t 
carry your goods and ttries to 
work off something “‘just as good” 
is going to get left. 

Don’t say this once and then 
stop. 

Keep it up constantly and vig- 
orously. 

Tell your man all about the 
publications you are adyertising 
in, the immense amount of money 
you are spending and the great 
results which you are getting. 

Point out the fact that this ad- 
vertising is for the benefit of the 
retailer as much as your own, and 
that all he has to do in order to 
get the benefit of it is to put your 


are going to ask for 
and insist on having 

















goods on his shelves and let his 
customers know that he has them. 

This is a very important thing. 

Every retailer is getting to know 
the tremendous power of adver- 
tising. 

He knows that he himself buys 
and uses advertised things in his 
home. 

He knows that the articles spec- 
ified by his customers are adver- 
tised articles. 

He knows that right upon the 
heels of a campaign of good ad- 
vertising there follows a great de- 
mand for the goods advertised 
and that much profitable and per- 
manent trade results. 

He is thinking 
things every day. 

Therefore, when you point out 
to him the fact that you are do- 
ing a lot of advertising for your 
product which must necessarily 
be seen and read by his customers, 
he is very easily persuaded that 
there is something in it for him. 

The manufacturer who has a 
good article, who advertises it as 
it should be advertised and keeps 
after the retailer with the facts 
about his goods and his advertis- 
ing, has got a regular Klondike 
within his grasp. 

The reason so many manufact- 
urers are plodding along in the 
same old, unprofitable rut is that, 
although they make a good article, 
they sit with their hands in their 
pockets and admire it, trusting to 
its merits to sell it instead of get- 
ting out and making a great noise 
about it. 


about these 


* * 


The public is always the court 
of last appeal. 

Anything which the public de- 
mands in any article is the thing 
which the manufacturer must give 
it. 

Any one who has a good article 
and is willing to buy space in 
good mediums to push that arti- 
cle, can stir up a demand which 
neither the manufacturer nor re- 
tailer dares to ignore. 

There are two good means of 
doing this, each of which ought 
to be considered. 

One is a_ general advertising 
campaign for reaching the public. 
The other is a specific campaign 
for reaching the dealer. 
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Whether you take up the en- 
tire country as a whole, or whether 
you consider one section at a time, 
the plan should be substantially 
this: 

. First you must educate the pub- 
ic. 

The right kind of advertising 
will soon teach every man, woman 
and child who wears shoes the 
difference in goods of the same 
species and how to secure the 
right kind. 

The means for this purpose, of 
course, are magazines of general 
circulation, the big weeklies and 
monthlies which reach hundreds 
of thousands of readers every 
month, such as the Youth’s Com- 
panion, the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
the Delineator, Munsey’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, the Christian Herald and 
papers of that class. 

The number that would be used 
and the size of the space would 
depend upon the appropriation. 

Good work can be done with 
one or two good magazines, but 
a great deal better work can be 
done with several. It is always 
better, however, to take a large 
space in a few publications than a 
small space in a large number. 
It is also better, if the appropria- 
tion is limited, to use it up in a 
short time with big spaces in 
good mediums than to use small 
spaces in a great many publica- 
tions for a long time. 

A few quick, strong blows are 
better than a hundred light taps. 

There is not a particle of doubt 
that the public is interested in 
everything useful when the mat- 
ter is brought to its attention. The 
trouble is that it does not know 
and will not know until you teach 
it. That is the mission and busi- 
ness of advertising. Advertising 
can break down a prejudice, or 
create one, abolish a fashion, or 
establish one. There is no limit 
to the power of good advertising. 

The popularity of Ivory Soap, 
Pears’ Soap, Regal Shoes, R & G 
Corsets, Quaker Oats and _ the 
hundred other articles is nothing 
but a prejudice created by adver- 
tising. Or course. all of these ar- 
ticles have merit. No advertising 
will continue to mase popular an 
article without merit, but even an 
article with merit will not reach 
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its fullest usefulness until it has 
been advertised in the right way. 

Advertising will build up in the 
minds of any public a favorable 
and lasting impression. 

No matter how small a thing 
it is that is advertised, if it has 
some usefulness to the human 
race, that is enough. Intelligent 
advertising will bring the results 
required every time. 

Nothing is smaller than a hook 
and eye. It is such an inconspicu- 
ous little thing that it hardly seems 
possible that it occupies so much 
space in domestic economy. Still 
a firm has built up a large fortune 
merely by advertising a hook and 
eye with a hump inside to prevent 
it from unhooking. The De Long 
Hook and Eye is no more useful 
than many other’ unadvertised 
things. If good advertising has 
increased the sales of the one, and 
made it one of the best known ar- 
ticles in the country, why should 
it not do with the others? 
There is not a particle of doubt 
but that it would. 

So much for your general ad- 
vertising. 

The next step is to reach the 
dealer. 

It not necessary to consider 
all of them. One good dealer in 
every town is enough, or every 
dealer rated at more than a thou- 
sand dollars, or at more than two 
thousand dollars, or something of 
that kind. The idea is to get over 
the country and reach every dealer 
of importance enough times 
that the trade as a_ whole 
know what you are doing. 

The dealer can best be reached 
by a series of pent matter consist- 
ing of fac-simile letters, special 
postal cards and novel folders. 

This matter should be sent out 
once a week, every week, for a 
year, or every other week. At 
least, it should be frequent enough 
to make a complete and unbroken 
impression. The matter itself 
would be very novel in form and 
doubly impressive on this account. 
Its chief effect, however, would 
be in what it said. This printed 
matter would tell the story of 
your goods, the story of your ad- 
vertising and would clinch this by 
pointing out that the dealer’s self- 
interest lies in the same direction 


so 


is 


SO 
will 
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You would tell him that 
you are educating the public up to 
to the point of insisting on hav- 


as yours. 


ing your goods. You would show 
him that he can get the advantage 
of this advertising by selling 
them. He would soon understand 
that if the public wants a certain 
thing, it will pay him to sell that 
thing, and you could assure him 
that you are going to see to it that 
the public will insist on hz iving 
your goods and that he can eas- 
ily get the advantage and benefit 
of this advertising if he will. 

All of these facts hurled at the 
head of the dealer every week for 
a long time will make a tremend- 
ous impression. It will not only 
advertise your wares direct to the 
trade, but it will have the addi- 
tional effect of clinching every 
word you have said to the public. 

You do not suppose that dealers 
in other lines of goods carry R & 
G Corsets, or De Long Hook and 
Eyes, or Ivory Soap, or Petti- 
john’s Breakfast <ood_ because 
they prefer it, do you? There are 
hundreds of articles of the same 
class upon which they could make 
a greater profit. They carry those 


things because they have to, be- 
cause the public insist on having 
them. The public insist on having 
them because they have been 
taught to prefer them by adver- 
tising. 

Every druggist in the land 
makes an emulsion. Still every 


druggist in the land has to carry 
Scott's Emulsion in stock because 
ninety-nine people out of a hun- 
dred prefer it. All they know 
about it they have learned from 
the advertising in the magazines. 

You can compel the dealer to 
carry anything whatever in stock 
if you only advertise it enough. 


* * * 


Every now and then a man 
comes along who upsets all es- 
tablished rules and succeeds where 
he ought not to succeed. In Rock- 
ford, Ill., there is one of these 
wayward geniuses who, apparently, 
makes a fool of himself every time 
he breaks out in printers’ ink. The 
paradox about the case is that it is 
successful foolery and brings trade 
to his drug store. The name of 
this man is N. E. Benoit, but he 














is a good deal happier when he is 
calling himself “Any Benoit,” or 
“Beefing Benoit,” or some such 
rag-time pleasantry. Every day 
he bursts forth in some Rockford 
paper and does verbal stunts of 
the most amazing and inconse- 
quential kind. The ostensible ob- 
ject of these ads is to bring busi- 
ness to his jewelry store. Every 
critic in the ad business would 
condemn him at once, and that is 
just where every critic would be 
dead wrong. 

Upon the evidence of Mr. J. B 
Riley, advertising manager of the 
Rockford Morning Star, these ads 
pay Mr. Benoit, and his business 
is very successful. Just how much 
his business is helped by these ads, 
or whether his success is due to 
the good ee which is so 
good that bad advertising cannot 
handicap it, is another question. 

Here is one of the ads which is 
making Mr. Benoit famous: 


I DON’T WANT TO BE MAYOR 

Thanking you all so kindly for your 
assurances of support, I must decline, 
while conceding the fact that I am the 
best man of my weight (barring my 
baldness) in the city 

I, N. E. BENOI € am 

The Ideal Man in Politics. 

The Typical American. 

His Book is Conscience. 

His Creed Justice. 

His Text Truth. 

His Prayer for Public Good. 

He is a Genius Without Alloy. 

He is a Patriot Without Pride. 

He is a Rich Man Without Money. 

He is a German Without Wooden 
Shoes. 

He is a Chinaman Without a Cue. 

His speech before the Negaunee Club 
last summer will live as long as the ora- 
tion of Demosthenes on the Crown. 

Ten thousand years may come and go, 
but still the bald head of N. E Benoit, 
the Jeweler, will stand out (as a sure 
cure for corns, warts and bunions) in 
history (at so much per line). 

DUNN BROWN B ENOIT. 

~ Ther re is nothing about it which, 
to an ordinary man, would appear 
to advertise the jewelry business. 
There is not a word to show 
whether Mr. Benoit sells jewelry 
or beefsteaks, except the words 
“Benoit, the Jeweler,” at the bot- 
tom. 


re * * 


An interesting publication, 
which comes to me_ is Jndian 
Gardening, published at Calcutta. 
The ads in this paner sound like 
extracts from Rudyard Kipling’s 
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novels. For instance, here is an 
advertisement of the Allahabad 
Bank. The sway of Her Majesty 
Victoria, Empress of the Indies, 
extends even to advertising. 
great many of the announcements 
in this paper state that they are 
the “Queen’s seedsmen,” or that 
they are “seed, bulb and plant 
purveyors to Her Majesty.”’ Many 
of the seedsmen announce that they 
are “by special appointment seeds- 
men to Lord Sandhurst, Governor 
of Bombay, and Sir F. W. R. 
Fryer, Lieutenant Governor of 
Burma,” and these ads show a 
coat of arms of the house to whom 
they claim to supply garden seeds. 

The typographical style of the 
Indian Gardening, however, is 
very little like English typeset- 
ting. For the most part the ads 
consist entirely of lists of seeds 
which each house has to sell with 
the price, these, of course, being 
given in rupes and annas. 

* * * 


PRINTERS’ INK has ~ always 
claimed to be a Little School- 
master of advertising. Now it 
seems to have taken orders. Here- 
after it can add to its title “Min- 
ister of the Gospel” of advertis- 
ing also. At any rate here is Mr. 
Pedley of Dewsbury, Eng., who 
insists that he worships at the 
shrine of Printers’ INK every 
Sunday morning, and who does 
not even add that he goes to 
church afterwards. 1 want to 
print Mr. Pedley’s letter, not only 
because he says nice things about 
PRINTERS’ INK, but because the let- 
ter makes my own halo fit a little 
tighter. 

Printers’ INK, New York: 

I have been a reader of Printers’ Ink 
for about eight months. It comes to 

hand every Sunday morning. It is my 
first worship every Sunday morning. 
There is plenty of meat. I don’t believe 
there is anything I like doing better— 
barring counting money—than writing 
my advertisements. 

inclose one or two and would like 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates to pass his 
magnetic wand over them. If there is 
anything to convince the smoker that 
my goods are any better than others in 
these ads, I have to thank PrinTers’ 
Ink for pulling me out of the ruts. I 
can’t afford much space—three inch, 
single column twice a week in evening 
paper. Printers’ Ink has been my fare 
so far and I want to take the only C. 
to the royal road—but let me 

down ‘light, please. Yours very truly, 

. A. Pepuey, 
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It Teaches Idlow. 


It makes no difference whether a man runs a 
newspaper or wishes to advertise in one, he can 
not in justice to his business refuse to read 
PRINTERS’ INK. The man who reads this journal 
will be taught how to buy advertising space, and 
that is one of the greatest problems which con- 
fronts the successfuladvertiser. Some advertisers 
have told me they did not understand adwriting. 
Few people do. I tell them toread PRINTERS’ INK. 
They get the benefit of brains and experience in 
PRINTERS’ INK that they could not get elsewhere 
for “‘love’ or money.”’ There are two things I 
greatly admire in PRINTERS’ INK: First, it tells the 
truth ; second, it gives all the facts about adver- 
tising and is full of good business suggestions. 

Chester, Pa CHAS. R. LONG. 


PRINTERS’ INK is valuable to mer- 
chants and business men because it is 
devoted exclusively to advertising mat- 
ters and treats all subjects from the 
advertiser’s standpoint. 

Advertising is the most potent aid 
to success in business. 


Subscription is $5 a year. 
Sample copy 10 cents. 


Address 
PETER DOUGAN, SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER, 


PRINTERS’ INK, 


10 Spruce Street, = New York. 
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